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POMO CREATION MYTH 
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The text of this Pomo tale of the creation is in the Clear Lake dialect 
and was dictated by W. Ralganal Benson. The translation was undertaken 
primarily as a linguistic study. In the first part of the myth therefore the 
original Indian text has been adhered to most closely, and practically a 
literal rendering is giver. This will be ofadvantage to students of linguistics, 
but a detriment to the general reader and folklorist. The general reader 
is likely to be repelled by the awkward English, a result of the too close 
following of Pomo idioms and style. On the other hand he may perhaps 
welcome the guarantee of accuracy. If he is curious to know how the 
Indian mind shapes its thoughts in language and style, here he will find 
it. As the work of translation proceeded, it was deemed unnecessary to 
render the original so literally. The student of linguistics would by this 
time be familiar enough with morphology and semantics to supply or 
delete a few words here and there, by comparing with the original text. 
In this latter part of the tale the general reader will find a rendering that 
gives in reality a truer equivalent of the original Indian style with its 
slightly Homeric flavor. The first seventeen paragraphs have also been 
translated word for word to give the reader an idea of the degree of 
approximation between the original text and the running translation. 


SPECIAL SIGNS.! 
g as Parisian French r. 
x as Spanish jota. 
> glottal stop. 
t dental. 
t retroflexed. 
a: e i: etc. long vowels. 
‘ primary stress accent. 
‘ secondary stress accent. 


1 For further details of orthography see “Phonology” in forthcoming 
Grammar. 
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MARUM’DA HE’E MIP’ GUKSU YI‘MAK’ GAI DUYISAL, MARU-GAHNU ME 
1. Xa ga-ne‘le guhu:la but’sige Marim’da shih mi-pal, xa dilaq’ma-le 
gai duyigal bah. “Ha nin néxba’e mégal yo: ga he’e mi-pal’”’ nin xa hnele 
Martim’da but’sige he’e mip’, “Wah! tshinthi ha ’iya?”’ nin xa hne‘le. 
2. “Eh!” nin xa hné-le. Must do-l xa shubékge-le. Musti he’e xa xéwal 
bidipge-le: lilshudim méganal!”’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da bit’sige 
he’e mip’. Must he’e xa sho:l bidipge-le, milgaya xa guhul bidipge-le 
must he’e, milgaya xa bo:l bidipge-le, milgaya xa yo:l bidipgi xa karle. 

3. Sanxa must he’e pubémduge:le, pubémdugi xa yo:l xa pubéduge'le 
xo shuk’itgi’in xa dalle musti he’e milpala xo shuk’itgi’in dal he’e bayadai 
xa lilpudi-le xa-bo ga he’e Martim’da he’e gumadu le. 

4. saxa p’on xa ga-le, saxa sihyéy gaya xa simanékle. Simamérle... 
mérle... mérle... mérle xa téq’kigele. Saliyuhikgi xa saxa kale. 
Saxa he’e p’0i, p’6i, p’6i xa saxa-xabé he’e ho-layay gaucadi'le. 

5. k’alinai yu nin xa hne-le, min’igaya xa mérgage:le. Do:lenai 
sima-mérgagi, gayaxa x6lpadine-le hamiméxabax gahna, Gutiksu shih xa 
»*ine-le. Me Guksu he’e xa ’ine-le Martim’da he’e mi-pihamimex xa ’ine'le. 

6. Guiksu he’e mi-pibax xa xabé ’inpit’4, hyul ’inpit’4, yimau 
*inpit’a xa ga he’e. Mil gapu bémle-le do-lena! xénal gapubémle'le 
must he’e, gaya xa moh gauwida qan bayada! xa gaupube:le milpala xa 
gauhu-le Martim’da he’emip’. 

7. “shé’lmalida!!” nin xa hne-le giiksu héemip. Sanxa shdé-lmalida! 
xa gauhu'le xa gagi-le, gagi xa mihyadae ho-la kilii xa duqatgige'le. 
Qéyane:le saxa-xabé xa kaile saxa he’e, banémle masik he’e xa pok’6mkle, 
pok’émk ganxa xo-poké:le. Masik he’e mardi xa hdlaya! xa gaududitle. 
Gayaxa saxa he’e xa pokle, do-lena! xaushadik. Gayaxa mamégal xo'le 
Guksu he’emi-pal. 

8. Sanxa Guksu he’emip’ dakaykle: “Hyoh!” nin xa hne-le Guksu 
he’e mip’, ‘““Hyoh! q?udi giwalba’e mihyak waybax, q’udi telba’e waybax 
ga®ni. Hyoh! Yo-stimee! Kuiba’e titgi waybax mihyak. Yo-stimee! 
Kasitgiba’e waybax mihydk. Yo-stimee! Kuiba’e shayayk waybax 
ganu, yo-stimee q’udi shugélba’e waybax ga"nu; wa mihyak ditaxgagi 
he’e, wa mihyak qonéyagi he’e, qudi kadaykba’e, q’udi kasitkiba’e 
waybax mihyak he’e; yoh o:, he o:, he o:, he o:, he o:, yo-simee!” nin 
xa hne‘le Guksu he’emip’. Xa yu saxa he’e sihye-le. 

g. Sanxa Martim’da he’e mip’ galiuhikle, qaliuhikgi xa pubépgie. 
Gayaxa sho:l ye’élk pubépgi-le, gayaxa guhul ye’élk pubépgi-le, gayaxa 
ye’élk pubépgi-le, gayaxa yo:l ye’élk pubépgi-le, gayaxa kayulal 
ye’élk pubépgi-le, gayaxa yo-wal ye’élk pubépgi-le. t®o-xa xénal xa 
gapilimlimak’le, x6nal do-lena! gan gamulmak’le. Martim’da he’emip’ xa 
yul hi- ga bayalal xa liluhu-le, xa gagi-le; gayaxa Guiksu he’emip’ yul hi 
ga bayalal liluhu-le, xa gagi-le. 

10. Saxa he’e xa ka‘le Marim’da he’emip’. hi-bax ho-la-mukut? he’e 
balwa saxa-xabé he’e qéyane:le. Gayaxa ho-la-mukut? he’e ba! dushtlkle, 
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saxa he’e qoybidi xa saxd-xabé he’e ba! gubémle. Gdayaxa dushtilkle 
ho-la-mukut’ he’e ba! qéydi-le masik, sax4 he’e milwina masik he’e 
banémle, banémi xa pok’émkle, pok’émgi xa x6-pok’o:le. Do-lenal 
sidkgi, gayaxa xo-le mamégal Guksu he’emi-pal. 

11. Do-lena! tayékgiqa! gayaxa dakayk’le; do-lena! sidikgi gayaxa 
xamal xo-le Martim’da he’emi-pal. Dakayk’gi xa hi-bax saxa-horla- 
muktit’ he’e ba! xamal gaushadi-le. Gayaxa pusdxle do-lena!; xat’sa®m 
yo'l pusaxle, gayaxa sho:l pusaxle, gdyaxa guhul pusaxle, gayaxa 
pusaxle, gayaxa kayulal pusaxle, gayaxa yo-wal pusaxle. 

12. gayaxa dawalk t®ahwilna-nal digamkle Guksu he’emip’: “6°:!” 
nin xa ©ne-le, ‘‘ptiikba’e waybax mihyak he’e!”” Sanxa Gtiksu he’emip’ 
saxa-xabé he’e ba-ya shaguikgille, ganxa Martim’da he’emip’ saxa-xabé 
he’e dakayk’le, dakayk’i xa hi-bax ho-la-mukut? he’e ba! xa gaucadi'le. 

13. gayaxa damé-mo? xa da!mit’k’i-le Martim’da he’emip’, damit’k’i 
xa dama-xahwé xa qéydik’le. Dama-xawhé he’e xa Guiksu he’emi-pal 
digale. Sdnxa Gtiksu he’emip’ dakayk’le, dakayk’i, xama-ba-t‘én 
muk’4wa! xa kilgak’i‘le. Gayaxa hi-gal xa damd-mo® damit’k’i'le, 
datmit’k’i xa dama-xahwé dak’o-le. Hi-bax dama-xahwé he’e xa Maruim’- 
da he’emi-pal xama-ba t‘én muk’Awa! xa kilga-le. 

14. 84nxa Martim’da he’emip’ duqatk’i xa pusaxle, do-lena! xa pusaxle. 
Guiksu he’emip’ hi:ga! dama-xahwé he’e duqatk’i xa do-lena! xa 
pusixle gdyaxa gd!na gagi-le. Sd4nxa Martim’da he’emip’ xa Gtksu 
he’emi-pal do-lena! xa x6nal gamulle, gayaxa gagile. Sanxa Guiksu 
heemip’ galfuhtkle, galfuhikgi xa Marim’da he’emi-pal xénal do-lena! 
xa gamulle. Gayaxa xolapgi'le. 

15. t‘o-xa dama-xahwé he’e x6nal dut’éIma"wak’le. Guksu he’emip’ xa 
hi-bax musti he’e mil xa dut’élwa:le. S4nxa Martim’da he’emip” hi-ga! 
hi-bax musti he’e milbax dama-xahwé he’e mil dut’élwa-le. 

16. gayaxa pubépgi-le; yo:l ye’élk, gayaxa co:l ye’élk, gayaxa guhul 
yeélk, ye’élk, gayaxa kayulal ye’élk, gayaxa yo-wal ye’élk: 
“ba: gatnu he’e k’asitgiba’e min’ipi yawal4me’a-m he’e ’iba’e, ba: me-mal 
4m'na ga"k *iba’e, me-mal 4m®na ma’é! *{fba’e, xdxam ma’! 
hmadai ma’a! *fba’e; bayga-ya ’iba’e ga-yowida! *iba’e, bayga-ya 
kéyuda! ma’a! >fba’e; yawdl"me ma’é! *iba’e bayamak’ qacdya ’iba’e, 
ba-ya be-gal putsdla *fba’e, ga®nti q’udia *iba’e! q’udi be-kibax napé 
fba’e, qomtsa *fba’e napd, qomtsa *fba’e me-mal 4m"na, mihyak q’udia 
fba’e gduk he’e, me-mal gdiwina qémtsa *fba’e mihyak ba-ya be-gibax 
’a'm q’udi giwalba’e. 

17. wa dtiyigalagiba’e he’e kayuda! x6-giwal, ba-ya be-gibax ma’ai 
mat’éIkba’e, dtiyigal be-gibax duwéhna ma’di mat?dlk-xalé, kayudai 
mut’4-giwal he’e, be-gal shi *fba’e, la--xo he’e mi-pal damal-la ’iba’e, 
duwéhna mut’d he’e mi-ral duwé--la *iba’e; me gahnu qudi ’fba’e, me 
mihyak he’e putsdl *fba’e, yawAlni’a‘m putsdl *fba’e!” nin xa hne:le 
Guksu he’e-mip’. 

18. t‘o- xa Martim’da he’e mip’ gahnui duge‘le; dama-xawhé he’e xa 
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dibikle, yol yu xa dibikle xa ba’dlkgi-‘le: “me gahnti yéhba’e!”’ nin 
xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. Sayaxa sho} dibikle, gayaxa guhil 
dibikle, gayaxa bo-l dibikle, gayaxa kayulal dibikle, gayaxa yo-wal 
dibikle: “‘“Me-mal gauk *fba’e, me-mal gaiwina gauk *fbae, me-mal 
ma’ai gaugulayadbax q’émtsa *fba’e! Me-mal a-‘mhna q’émtsa *iba’e 
ba-ya *iba’e q?émtsa ma’dai gaugula-yabax! Gdéykba’e q’émtsa 
soh, muka, budu, behé!”’ nin xa hne-le marimda he’e mip’. 

19. gayaxa pusaxle do-lamalil; gayaxa dawalkle do-lenai t‘ahwilnanal. 
Gayaxa dama-xahwé he’e hi*bax ho-la- mukut? bai xa gaududi-le. Gé- 
yaxa dikle giksu he’e mi-pal: “pila xamaluhiynah!”’ ninxa hne-le 
martimda he’e mip’; ba’élkgi xa ‘‘qéyanim mi-bax, méxa!”’ ninxa hne'le 


martumda he’e mip’. ganxa qdéyane:le gtiksu he’e mip’: “hoya, hoh, 


yuginwe, hoya,... etc.... etc. (there follows a long song in archaic 
language)...” ninxa hne-le giiksu he’e mip’. 

20. Yuixa pudiduge-le Martim’da he’e mip’ guhul, xa qéyane-le Martim’- 
da he’e mip’, ba’élkgi xe: “hinaa ma hani ma... etc.... etc. (there 
follows a song in archaic language). ..’’ ninxa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

21. Me: xe‘ma xa guhtl giwalle Martiim’da he’e mi-pibax ga he’e xa- 
bé-ga he’e bai guman. Xa xe he’e nidule-le, dama-xahwé he’e bihyai gu- 
ma:le ba k’od6i gan xa xe he’e hne-le. Tsasulem xa dama-xahweé he’e mil 
kiko-le, gayaxa ba t’sdsulem he’e shimamohdai gaucadik xa dut’simkle. 
Gayaxa sima-nékle. 

22. Sima-méridai xa shugikshugikge-le. Qaliagakgi xa ’am gut’a kii, 
xa xamal sima-mérgage'le. Xdégadola damal xa yehélle, xdgadola 
damal yehe'li, xa gai yoxle. Dama-xahwé ba: xa bathén yéxle. Martim’da 
he’e mi-pal simagudalwind xa t’sdsvlem he’e xa shugikshugikge'le. 
Sanxa Martim’da he’e qaliagakle, qaliagakgi xa t’sdsulem ba shimamoh 
dutark’le. Sanxa gai he’e gélbane-le. 

23. piti xa Sanxa: “‘tcit?i ha *iya?” ninxa hne-le. ““Eh!’’ nin hni 
xa hi-bax ho-la he’e baywa saxa-xabé ba qéyani. Xa masik gai qéydi, 
xa saxa-xabé he’e bai banémle. Gayaxa pok’émkle, pok’é6mi xa xo- 
pok’o-le. Xo-pok’6 ganxa saxa-xabé he’e yo:l k’épgi. Xa saxa-xabé he’e 
bai xo guma ba xa puctipgele. Sanxa xo he’e yo:l ydéga-le, bat‘én xa 
yoxdule-le, xa gai he’e milwina mut?a yoxle. 

24. t‘o-xa Martim’da he’e mip’ gai he’e milwinadai malle, mali xa: 
““Méya *iba’e dando, méya *iba’e xabé, méya *iba’e soh, méya *iba’e qaqé, 
méya *{ba’e xa, méya *iba’e ma’di, méya *iba’e xé-kai, baya *iba’e ma’di, 
méya *iba’e séh-gagé, méya *iba’e muka-gagé; mémal dandéna ’fba’e 
budu, baya bagai, sip, dumak; mémal danoéna ’iba’e bu-, bicé, mdéhya, 
makyu; mémal danona *iba’e buragal, tcihméu, wiq’A, t’sitahla, xahlis, 
xai-guniila, guntila, qaq’du, nupér; mémal danéna *iba’e xas, xedura- 
durau, xabodyal, pol-dotérgi, po-ca, t‘in. 

25. Mil danéwinadi! lilqéyuhudai; piti xa pit?dle; gagile; pit’apgikti. 


1 Probably a mistake for dané-winadai (see Grammar). 
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g4nxa liluhu-le. Salihna pit’am xa ’ine-le. 84nxa gai he’e dut ‘fk’mule'le, 
ganxa gimulle, dut‘ik’duli: ma yehélba’e” ninxa hne-le Marim’da 
he’e mip’, “‘t‘o-xa duwégin pit’apgin xa mut’agin.”” Xa t‘o- yehélle. 

26. Bayawa liluhuy: “Méa qaq6 ’iba’e baya géykba’e 
X4-bidame *{ba’e mea baya xa ’iba’e, baya sha k’6ba’e be-giba.”” Bayawa 
Iluhuy xa-k’ashé batén dtyigalle; bayawa: “Sha he’e qoyditélba’e; 
sha-ditir me *iba’e; ma’di-ditir *iba’e, xa-k’ashé he’e *fba’e.”” Bayawa 
xa-bidame dtiyigalle: ‘“‘Me sha-dadai ninxa hne-le Marim’da he’e 
mip’. 

27. Bayawa liluhuy xa dtyigalle dandé: ‘Mil *iba’e muléwai-xalé. 
Bayawa lfluhuy xa dtiyigalle xa-k’acé: ‘“Me t’siya xa yawalhme t’siya 
mea *iba’e.”” Bayawa liluhuy xa dttyigalle xaga-dand: “Me iba’e bat‘4- 
xaga, bat’stiy-xaga.”” Bayawa liluhuy xa dtiyigalle dawi-xaga dand. 
Bayawa Ifluhuy xa diiyigalle xa-qapa milxonawadai xa duyigalle kuhim, 
tsiwic, disde: ‘Me ’iba’e xa q’ardyalaya bah mea be-k duhmak gishma- 
ba’e; shaba, tsubaha, malémalé *iba’e milbax’4m.’’ Bayawa Ifluhuy xa 
duyigalle gubf-xalé. “Me *iba’e shuhmty-xalé.” Gdyaxa diyigalle 
buxdlaxai-xalé. ‘‘Me *iba’e bati-xalé, dané-gapula.” 

28. Milgaya liluhuy kimal waduge-le, walle, walle, dihlaq’maxqa:le 
dané bat‘*én duyigal ba. Dané bat‘én diyigali milxonawadai xa-bidame 
tia diyigalle: ““Méa xa ’iba’e baya sha ’iba’e me bidame he’e o-y xa- 
bat‘énhna x6lidaba’e.”” Bayawa liluhuy xa dtiyigalle qaqé batén: ‘““Méa 
{ba’e yawalhmi ma’ai,” ninxa hne‘le Marim’da he’e mip’. 

2g. t‘o-xa xand xdluhu‘le, xa xdgatedi walin xa dtiyigalkle xabé, 
diyiga:lin xa: ‘“Mémalwina *{ba’e xa-buragal be-gibax talagae.”” Bayawa 
liluhuy xa dutyigalle t‘a’a-qaq6, milgaya: “gdugulaya xe-t‘aik *fba’e.” 
Bayaxa lfluhuy xa dtiyigalle dané: ‘“Méa kuiba’e gauk xdluhu, kuiba’e 
xélcudim!”” ninxa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

30. Min xdgatédae wa-li xa bidame bat‘én ditalle: ““Wah!” ninxa 
hnele, “‘tshint?i ha *fya?” nin hni xa x4-gate xa gé-mle. “Eh!” ninxa 
hne-le; hi: shakéyk’k’el ba kiilhmashadi, milwinadae xa kilhmaho'le; 
“Eh! nin ?ikgima, ’am kuti isa!’’ ninxa hne'le. 

31. Minxa xdgatédai wa:ldule-le xabé duyigalgin, ta’4-qaq6 dtiyi- 
galgin; xa wa-ldule-le xagatédai min yehélle xa gamulle. Méa malmahu 
xa xal ye’élk xdiwina kubfk’le. Xa he’e t’a:yd kamgan ‘‘Xa! mim’fkui 
ma *{fba’e!’” me xa he’e ninxa hne-le. Xdluhuy xa xa he’e hmal gu’ét- 
gwétge-le: “Nin ma yehélba’e!”’ ninxa hne:le xa he’e mi-ral. Sanxa hya 
hyagi xa xa he’e t‘o-mduge'le, t‘“6mgi xa xa he’e hma xa hmagiyakle; 
xabéwinadae xa xa he’e hmagiyakle: ‘““Hyoh! q’udi ma yehéla! Min ma 
yehélba’e!”” ninxa hne-le, “hyoh! t‘o- ha lilmahuba’e”’ ninxa hne-le. 

32. ‘Wah! tcint?i ha ’iya? ’a-‘m *iyay t?i xa lilmahu-ya? wah!” ninxa 
hne-le, ha t’si:pa ubaya...” nin hni xa xalé gékqan milal liluhuy, 
xalé mil yow xa digi-le budti-qatot he’e, xaldi xa xa gaté qébane'le. Xa 
he’e magiyagi baya xa qatdét ba xalditikle; qatét he’e padimduge'le, 
batén yé-xduli, batén yé-gae xa hma pade:le, shuna yo-xle. ‘““Hyoh! 
waybax shuna q’udi he’e!”’ ninxa hne:le. 
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33- Hi-bax ho-la-muk*tit baywa bay xa ductilkle; hi-bax saxd-xabé ba 
qoyane:le; saxa gubémi; masik banémi; pok’émgi; x6-pok’o-le; do-la- 
ma-lil he’e pushtilkle ganxa xaba shuna‘le. Saxa-xabé he’e ba 
ho-layay gaushadi; ba qéyhna kilgage-le; shuna bai gubigi xa 
xdéugutik’ge-le. Padfduge-le, xadilél po-hém lilpadi; ganxa _hi-bax 
shakéyk’ ba shulishulikle, ganxa shuna ba si: kakle, t?si-ya’in xa giwalle, 
shuna he’e gilamakui xa lilmaga-le. 

34. xa gaté gagi, pinépine'li, xa gauk dtiyigalba xalipge-le: “Wah! 
am bax t?i ha duyigala gauk ?”’ nin hni xa, “eh!’’ nin hni, xa xabé dige'le. 
“Me gauk *ibae!’’ Ba xa gauk yéxle. Gahnti léykle. Shagé he’e bwtit’a 
xa ’ele xabé-gauk he’e mi-pal. Me xabé-gauk he’e xa dandhnadayk’a xa 
napdykle. Qaqéwiyai xa kuile daxgi. 

35. iganxa kui gauk duiyigalba lipge-le. Me xabé-gauk he’e xa ’e'le 
ma’dshawa-ya; ganxa ku-i gauk duyigalba lipge-le. Hi- mustibax 
xa gauk diiyigalle. Ba gauk he’e xa musti he’e qo-la; xama he’e bai 
hyehye-ke musti he’e. Be-k xa butsige he’e gut’ayage-le, xa xdlditelle: 
“°am t?a ma tsin k’e, buitsige ?”’ nin xa lo-le. ha ma’di gawala,”’ nin 
hni, xa soh he’e gawalle; bu gai gai dehélin baiwa géylimin xa gawalle. 
Sanxa gauk musti gola he’e bé-k hé-k gai pihimgagi xa gawaykbige'le. 
“Mayba me ma’ai he’e!”” nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’, gdyaxa 
tsaho'le. 

36. Danéwina go-min bayawa xa xamalal pinépinelle. Bayawa 
qaq6-moékgan milal xa Ifluhu-le. t‘o- xa ku-i gauk dtiyigalba dihlaq’- 
mak’e'le. Hi-bax ho-la-muktt’ he’e bai ductilgi xa yi?i qéyanele; ba 
xa shusflkle, shusilgi xa shuktishukukle; xa qaqddilédai xa lilgube'le. 

37- “Me gauk yéxba’e!”’ nin hni, gayaxa qaqédile mil k’idiwa gage'le; 
xa gauk he’e yu hi: yox gai xa xdlditelle but’sige mi-pal, xa ninéninéyk’le: 
“Tséiwa t?a ma qoyuhu-ya?” Mé gauk he’e yi’imak’ xa ’e-le shibana 
tsiya’in xa t?a ma tsin k’e?” ““Me ma’ai he’e ha gawala,”’ nin xa 
hne-le x4yuwa. {ganxa hé-kgai pihimgagi xa gawdykbige'le. ‘““Me ma: 
gawaykba’e, maybax ma’di me eh,”’ nin hni, gayaxa tsaho'le. 

38. Gayaxa ku-i gauk duyigalba lipge-le. t‘o-xa ku-i qaqéhna xdluhuy 
xa t‘o-xa xai bax gauk dtyigalba lipge-le. Ba xa xai he’e galalatsai 
x6lbidi, sidadakakgi, xa gai dak’édak’okgi, xa milxonawadai xai padi'le. 
“Mea gauk *fba’e!” nin hni, gayaxa kiyama liluhu-le, k’idiwa xa gale. 
Yu xa gauk he’e yogank’e-le gahnu léyk’ink’e-le: ‘“Uba: butsige ga-,” 
ninxa lo-le. 

39. Mil xdlditelle: ‘4am t’a ma tsin k’e, biit’sige ?”” ninxa lo-le. “Me 
ma’ai he’e ha gawala,”’ ninxa hne-le xayuwa. Sanxa hé-kgai pihimgagi xa 
gawaykbige-le. “Me maybax ma’di he’e ma: gawaykba’e! maiba ha 
duyigal me eh,” ninxa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’; bayawa tsahuy, xa 
ku-i qaq6 bat‘én méqgan baya xa gamulle. 

40. “Wah! méa gai pit’a gauk i- q’udi!’’ nin xa hne-le. Tsuwana bax 
tsihmé shubékgi-le do-l; ba xa qaqédilédai xa lilbide-le, méa gai qénin, 
bayawa pohém gai qénin xa ’e‘le. Gayaxa butt qaddésh xa gage'le, 
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bayawa xa shimashima‘le. Gilamaktii xa gduk he’e hi- yégank’e'le: 
“Tséiwa t?a ma qéyuhuya?’’ min xa xénal lommak’le. tibal i-yek xa 
bit’sige: ‘“Uba- gai gauk ga,”’ ninxa lo-le, i xa xdlditelle. 

41. “Ma t?a tséwa qoyuhu?” ninxa lo-le. “Ee! lilawa ha méa qéyu- 
huya,” ninxa hne-le xayuwa. “Tsei t’a gauk eh?” nin xa lo-le. “Ee! 
gauk eh ory lila! 6ki ma: gut’dyagiba’e.”” Me gauk he’e xa tsihmémak’ 
xa ’e‘le, dutémak’, allimak’i xa ele; me gauk he’e xa ’e-le bishé-gauk. 
Zanxa pitsalkle: “Eh! kui ha o-ya gauk duyigalba’e,” nin hni xa 
kiloho-le. 

42. Sanxa wadugele, xa guhu:la dandgaté qaqé-t’sdlomosh mékgan 
baya xa gagile: “t‘o: ha ku-i gauk dtiyigalba’e,” ninxa hne-le. I xa 
hi-bax ho-la-muktt’ he’e bai ductilkle, baywa xa yima qéyde-le. Ba 
yima he’e xa gakuigakukle, gakigakugi xa qaqé-t’sdlomosh he’e baya 
xa lilgube-le. ‘“Me gauk *fba’e!’’ nin xa hne-le. 

43. Gayaxa k’idiwa gagile; gilamakui xa gauk he’e hi ydxle; xa 
gopge'le buitsige he’e: ““Méa gurditélme!” nin xa hne‘le. Iganxa gauk 
he’e xdlditelle: maybax gai mea napdénapdba’e,”’ nin xa hne-le. 
Mé gauk he’e xa ’e-le wa he’e min gauk, tsihmé kuya, yi’i kiya, galél- 
létsa. ‘“Méa ma: ma’ai magaykba’e! ma’dik’a kuba- gai he’e baya ¢h; 
ba ma: gawaykba’e!”’ nin xa hne-le, gayaxa tsaho-le. 

44. Milgayaxa danéhna gayaxa qaqé kutsh mukgan baya xa xdloho'le. 
Méa xa hi-bax ho-la-mukut’ baywa xa tsihmé qéybide:le, xa baya qaqé 
hee baya xa qélgube-le. Gayaxa k’idiwa gage-le; gilamakui xa gauk 
loykink’e'le. I ganxa pi’dlle; gauk tia tsihmémaga xa gauk he’e daxge'le. 
Mé gauk he’e xa ’e:le buragal-gauk ; rik he’e qo-la xa ’e:le. 

45. t‘o-xa hi- xdloho-le: “Me ma- gawaykba’e,” ninxa hne-le; soh 
gupargupargi xa guhdle. Sanxa gauk he’e be-k hékgai pihimgagi ga- 
waykbigi‘le.1 Gayaxa bu dehélgi: “Mégai ma: gawaykba’e!”’ ninxa 
hne'le. “Oo! q’udi eh! méigai? tséagai t’a gauk eh?” ninxa lo-le. “Ee! 
qémtsa gauk eh! q’émtsa gauk fye-ga!’’ nin xa Martim’da he’e mip’ 
xayuwa hne'le. 

46. Milgayaxa dtiyigalba lipge-le kiyupa* gauk. ‘Wah! ’ambax t’i ha 
t‘o- diyigala?” nin xa hne-le. Sho: la hi géyuhtikgila miliyow xa 
ba-t‘én hna xa xéloho-le. Méa xa dtiyigalle gauk xaga-bax ; me gauk he’e 
xa’e'le Giladk napé. Dané xabék’a gdkgan bayaxa gauk he’e duyigalle. 

47. Mé gauk he’e xa kayudai t’si-yd’in k’o-k’oyk’ xa ’ele. Bek xa 
gauk manémanémle. He-gal min ki bayi-la kui witsa. Xa gauk he’e 
ma’dshaya-wa xa ’e'le. 

48. Mé xa ’e'le xdtsam gauk Martim’da he’e mip’ duyigal. 


Should be gawaykbige-le. 

* Should be me-gai. This whole sentence is idiomatic: 
“me--gai tséa-gai t’a gauk 
here-also where-also ? people are 
(“Are there more people anywhere ?’’) 
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49. Gayaxa guhil hi-bax napét*ina-nal liluhu‘le. Min k’émgil, mip 
k’émgil, min k’émgil, min k’émgilidai xa xadimle Marim’da he’e mi-pal 
gauk he’e be-k ’4m nis yehéik’a. Qan xa mamégahnal waduge'le; ba-xa 
lipge'le. Sanxa xabé-ga he’e ba xa yu pudiduge-le. Xdégadoladamal xa 
pudille xabé-ga he’e, Guksu he’e mi-pibax gahna xa xédlpudi'le. 

50. Xa do-lenai x6nal gapudimli, gayaxa hwa he’e patopatékle. Sanxa 
hwa he’e Guksu he’e mip’ duta:le, ganxa gauhu-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 
§anxa nin hnéxle Guksu he’e mip’: ‘“Tshin t’a eh, duixatsa?” nin xa 
Guiksu he’e mip’ hne'le. 

51. Sanxa: “Oo!” nin hne-le, “shamagan ha mi nin hnex ha gtiruhuya. 
Wa gauk duyigalagi ba nismaya. Bek xénal dadakaik’mak’ qan gauk 
he’e gai me’élma-kui! be-k eh yo:ga; be-gibax gawik he’e nisa yorga. 
Min’ipi ha be-gal dasdlba’e!’”’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

52. Sanxa Guksu he’e mip’: “Wah!” nin xa hne-le, “shama ba eh! 
Mimikui wa: be:gal gahnu-bayikhiba!” nin xa hne-le Guksu he’e mip’. 
S4nxa Martim’da he’e mip’ t’et’ékle Gtiksu he’e mi-pal: ““Waybax gauk 
ba t’si-ya yo-ga, be-gal bishé yo-ga; gawikgigayal be-k dadakaik’mak’. 
Min’igan be-gal nis maya. Min’ipi ha be-gal xai dasdélba’e!”’ 

53- Sanxa Guiksu he’e mip’: “Oo! q?udiba eh! wal be-k mihyak kiine 
hmibabayk’! min’ipi ma-, me’él ma yehélba’e,” nin xa hne-le Guiksu he’e 
mip’. 8anxa Martim’da he’e mip’ saxa kale; gayaxa xo-banémle xa 
Guksu he’e mi-pal xo-le. 8anxa Guiksu he’e mip’ p’6kle, p’6gi xa do:la- 
ma‘lil xa pusdxle, ganxa Martim’da he’e mi-pal xamal xo-le. S84nxa 
Martim’da he’e mip’ hi gai do-lama‘lil xa pusaxle. 

54. Sanxa gilamakui xa xabé he’e xabdégi xa galimato-to gahnuki xa 
kigé k’i-le. Do-la da‘mal k?idli xa xa he’e winane-le. 84nxa Martim’da 
he’e mip’ hi-gai xabé xamidai xa gimalle. Dané-tsukhna xa gimakle. 

55. Sanxa gauk he’e milpa-la xa ditélmage‘le. Sanxa Martim’da he’e 
mip’ ba’élle magal: “‘gatsa! gatsa! wilai!’’ nin xa hne-le. Xénal gima-le 
Martim’da he’e mip’. 8anxa ka-wayax xdélpudi-le gan baya xa gubikle 
Martim’da he’e mip’, gan ba: mak xa tsapudi-le, kayulal xa pudiduge'le. 

56. “Xonal p?éprokii! gumam!”’ nin xa hne-le Ka-daq’ara he’e mit’, 
“mi hléq’ba’e!’’ nin hnidai xa yéwal pi’dlle ganxa hléq’le. Hloq’ ganxa 
yulhme ka-daq?’ara he’e mit’ hi-bax waydax he’e bidabanéxle, gan baya 
xa ka‘le, ka-gan baya xa kidimge-le, kidimgi xa Guksu he’e mi-pibax 
gahna xa x6lk’idi-le. 

57. Xdlk’idi xa hwa-moh xa xdlk’idi-le. San baya xa gauhu-le Ma- 
riim’da he’e mip’. “Oo!” nin xa hne-le Guiksu he’e mip’, ‘“‘tshin t?a ma 
»4m yehél he’e? yu t?a ma das6l eh?” nin xa hne-le Guiksu he’e mip’. 
“Ee!” nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 8anxa: “Oo! q’udi ba eh!” 
nin xa hne-le Guiksu he’e mip’, “t®o- wa ku-i gauk duyigalagiba’e.”’ 

58. t‘o-xa Martim’da he’e mip’ magal ba’élle. Sanxa wayax he’e 
pudixle. 84nxa wayax he’e baya gubikle. Sdnxa tsdpudi-le. Dorla- 


1 me’élma “‘they know,” kui “‘not.’”’ They are “know-nothings,” idiots. 
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da‘mal pudi-le xa dané-t’suk wina xa xdélpudi-le. ‘““Méa hmaruhum!” 
nin xa hne-le Ka-daq’ara he’e mit’. 

59. Sanxa hmaruhuy xoénal gai he’e pinépinelle, xa natsdimalle. 
Gayaxa xai-put’4 xdlbidi xa xosdmle. Bayawa kuluhuy xa gauk be-gal 
magille. Xa kuile gut’4 k’dlinatsa. Xa ba’dlle. Gauk he’e kuiile q6yuhu 
k*dlinatsa. 

60. “Wah!” nin xa hne-le Marim’da he’e mip’, “tshin ti ha *iya? 
Eh!” nin xa hne'le, ‘‘méa danéhna ha gauk ?ixba’e!” xa ba’dlle: ““Wiulu! 
wilu!” nin xa hne-le. K’dlinatsa qoyuhu kui xa k’emle.? 

61. Do-lenai xa ba’élle, xa xana xdluhu-le. S4nxa xagaté walle. Sanxa 
xagaté gagi, pinépinelle : ‘“‘méa napo batén napdba’e!”’ milgaya xa liluhu-le, 
liluhui, bayawa xa xamaloho-le, xamalal pidlle. 

62. yu:l gauk kiii bayaxa napo batén napo-le®; gauk he’e xagatédai 
qémtsa ; daxalek méa wa:l; she-la-ya, gawik xa xagatédai tayk’le; xénal 
gandganayk’ma:k’in, xaxam ttilma-k’in xa t‘ayk’le. 

63. go‘men xa nuwakgille hi- napé diiyigal “Hyoh! gauk he’e 
qudi *iba’e!”” ninxa hne-le, “putsdla be-k >fba’e! putsal be-gibax napé 
he’e*iba’e! gahnui q’udia be-k iba’e!”’ nin hni gayaxa liluhu-le Marim’da 
he’e mip’. 

64. walle, walle, walle. “Eh!” ninxa hne-le, “méa dané batén xali- 
daba’e!”” nin xa hne-le, ganxa dané he’e yo-xle. Bayawa liluhuy: ““Méa 
qaqé *fba’e; mémal qaqéi napénapdba’e be-gibax hmarak *fba’e, xé- 
hmarak be-k baya xé-k’iyayk’ba’e, baya be-k sék-k’iyayk’ba’e,* she:la-ya, 
ma-yawa‘la, q’araya, qawik, gauk t‘fa *iba’e!”’ nin hni gdyaxa liluhu-le. 

65. wa'li, wale, xa gdkge-le: ‘“‘Méa ’iba’e!”” ninxa hne-le, ganxa 
butti he’e géybigele. 84nxa milwina gépge-le, go-min xa pinépine:le hi- 
napé ba’élkgi® milal. Yu’xa gdéygiyakle, she-la-ya, ma-‘yawa-la, hi-baya, 
qawik, qaraya xdlgoy xa gapge'le; xa-gatédai winadai ganagandayk’ma-- 
k’in xa wilmalle. Hmdrak he’e baywa puél® xa ’e-le, gauk q’omtsa he’e 
bai hi- yox xa ’e-le gauk he’e. 

66. Gai-hna gagi Martim’da he’e mip’; hi-bax ho-la-mukut’ bai qéydu- 
dik’ saxd-xabé ba qoyane, masik banémi, saxa gubémi, milwina masik 
banémi, pok’*émgi, xo-pok’6i, pé-gi, xa pékle napé milwinadai xa saxd 
he’e puctilkle. 


kAlinatsa q6yuhu xa k’emie 
literally: a single one come out not and _ it passed. 

* literally: ‘‘they sat.’”” The word napé is the plural of Vea “to sit’’; hence 
the derived meaning: ‘‘village.”’ 

* literally : sitting continually (go-men) and he watched continually (nuwak- 
gille) he himself (hi-) village make that. 

‘ kiya is “to perform, to enact, to perform a ceremony,” xe “‘song, 
dance-song, dance,” sek ‘“‘amusement, pleasure.” 

5 “he had called,” i. e. he had called into existence. 

® pw’él “a swarm” (like a swarm of bees). They came out of the dance- 
house like a swarm. 
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67. ganxa xaba shuna‘le; ganxa xaba-kige k’i‘le. Sanxa gauk ba 
galgéyle, gawik be-gal gawik he’e xa hmarak he’e bai gauditelga-le. 
Milgaté xa ga he’e gawimkma-le, shababax xa ga he’e gawimkmacle. 
Hmarak he’e milxénawadai xa ga he’e lilpadiyage-le gi-ya-gauhuba- 
kui! xa napé he’e napokle. 

68. saxa ba sihyéy, gayaxa gahnu ba-tsankle: “‘xe-dihyéyme! xe- 
dihyéyme!”’ ninxa hne-le ganxa gauk ba hmarak bai gauditelle, gauk 
he’e gumui hmaragai gauditelle. Sangayaxa hi: yul dahno duyigal milal 
xa liluhu-le; dané milwina go-men bayawa xa shima-shimalle. Ytrxa 
xe he’e 

69. ganxa dané kimulau be-gal xa bak’o-le: “‘méi ki xe-k’iyayk’a! 
nuwakme! gurditélpi! nuwakme!” ganxa she:la-ya, ma-yawa:la, ba-xa 
gurgéyle, danéd milwinadai xa gurgédygoyle. Hmarak mil xdlgoyle, 
xdlgoy xa gawal pihlélma_-le. 

70. ganxa Martim’da he’e mip’ gahni gahntkle: ‘“‘Méadai go!” 
nin ki hni fkgima hi- gauk shiwéi xdluhusa, mawinawa kishikgima’, 
‘méa gagim!’ nin ki hni fkgima miwinawal, ‘mi gamétgi! me mi-bax 
gauk me’e! min’ipi ma xa k’dlinal xe-taykba’e.”” nin gahnu-le gayaxa 
tsdhu:le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

71. Min k’émgil, min k’emgil..., min k’émgil...., min k’émgilixa 
gauk he’e x6nal gawikigayal dadakayk’mak’ xa yoxle. Xa xadtimkle 
Martim’da he’e mip’ hi*bax gauk he’e nisma. “Wah!” nin xa hnelle, 
“min ha kuihiba be-gal bayil! xa héetsba’e me-gal ha ninéxba’e!”’ nin hni 
gan xa xabé-ga he’e yo:l pudiduge'le. 

72. Xégado-ladamal pudi-le, xa Guiksu he’e mi-pibax gahna xdélpude'le. 
Do-lenai xa xo-nal Guksu he’e mi-pibax gahna gapudimle-le. Y6whnawa 
hwamo gan bayaxa xélpude-le. 84nxa Martim’da he’e mip’ hi-bax sha- 
k’*éyk’ai xa pat‘6patkle. 

73. Sanxa Guksu he’e mip’: “Oo!” nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’ 
xayuwa hi-gai: “Oo!” nin xa hne'le, “wa-la ha!”’ nin xa hne-le. “Oo! 
shélmalidai!’’ nin xa hne-le Guiksu he’e mip’. Gage-le shélmal Martim’da 
he’e mip’. Gahnigahntikakui xa hi-bax ho-la-muktt’ he’e baywa saxa- 
xabé qéyane, bai masik bane-‘mi, wind saxa gube-mi, xa wind masik 
bane-mi, xa pok’émkle, xo pok’o-le, xa do-lenai sidikgi xa Guiksu he’e 
mi-pal xo-le. 

74. Xa do-lenai tayék’gigait gayaxa dakaykle, dakaykgi xa hi-ga 
bayalal liloho-le saxd-xabé he’e k’el gage‘le. ““Hyoh! stime’e!’’ nin hni 


1 Idiotism: ‘‘They built houses so thickly together that one could hardly get 
through.” gi-y4 ‘“‘who”’; gauhuba < ga “‘house”’ + Yuhu “to go”’ + ba “‘for”; 
kui ‘“‘not.”’ 

? Informant says this is an old time formula of politeness. He translated it 
as “‘Come this way.’”’ The stem go, however, means to stand. 

3 “acknowledge,” from ke (or ki) “this,” shi ‘‘name,”’ fkgima ‘‘thus.”’ 

* tayék’gi “‘to make a motion as if to take a thing.” 
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xa, “tsin ta eh? tshishuwa t’a k’ia Xa ine gauk he’e nisma? Oo! 
qudi ma wi t’ét’ekba’e!’’? he’e pok’ xayuhme xa hne‘le. 

75. Xa yu pok’le, pdgi xa do-lenai sidtikge‘le, xa xamal xo-le Ma- 
rim’da he’e mi-pal. ‘““Nismaya,”’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’, 
“suk wa dtiyigali be-k kiine wal gahni mibabayk’! min’in xénal be-k 
gawikgayalal dadak’4yk’ine! fgan be-gal nismaya! min’ipila ha 
begal shat’6ba’e! ba ha mi ninéga.”’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 
ganxa Guiksu he’e mip’: “Oo! qudibaeh! Ku-i ma milgaya duyigalba’e.”’ 
nin xa hne-le Guksu he’e mip’. 

76. “Oo! xamaluhtpi ha be-gal mat’dlgaba’e!” “Oo! qudi ba eh!” 
nin xa hne-le Giiksu he’e mip’, ‘‘wélai ma yehélba’e.” “Oo! méawa 
xamaluhupi xa be-gal xonékwaxba’e!”” nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e 
mip’. “Oo! qudi ba eh! wadugim! wadugim!” nin xa hne-le Giksu 
he’e mip’. 

77. Sanxa hi-bax saxa-xabé xa ho-la-mukut’ he’e bai gaushadi, ho-la 
he’e qoyna kilgak’i, xa xéwga-le, xa hi-bax xabé-ga bai gauho:le. Gauhu 
ganxa xabé ba qalimato-to’in gahnuki xa guhilguhulagal xa xa guhila 
hi ga baya xa xdlaga‘ie. 

78. Bayawa xa bo:l boga-le; bayawa xa yo:l yoga:le; bayawa xa sho:l 
shoga‘le, shégai xa la hi géyuhikgila miliyow xa gane-le? X6-gauk 
mipal xa dtiykle. ‘‘Me gai he’e shat’6m!’’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e 
mip’. “tsin’ipila’ t?i ha me gai he’e shat’6ya?”’ nin xa hne-le xayuwa. 
“E! mémal gdiwina he’e mal diiyigal be-k nisa ’am yehéiga! Be-k xénal 
gawikigdyalal dadak’*4yk’mak’! San be-gal nisayOma! Gauk ikii be-k 
yogagia! Min’in ha be-gal ha mat’élgaba’e!”” nin xa hne-le Marim’da 
he’e mip’. 

79. X6-gauk he’e mip’ xa t’salk’iydlle, iwitsa xa: “Oo!” nin xa hne'le, 
“batishi ha he’e tséi paligia ?”’ ma me gai he’e shat’6ba’e! min? ipi 
méawa xo he’e nékba’e! min’ipi ma kilma k’ialakii ma xo he’e nék- 
gaba’e! méa kui xo he’e ha ixba’e!”’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 
“Tsinai tishi ha xo he’e nékgaya?” nin xa hne-le X6-gauk he’e mip’. 
“to: ma nékgaba’e xo he’e!”’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

80. iganxa hibax xo-shuhmuy he’e hmarak’ei, hi-bax xo-bati he’e 
marbidi, xa x6wga:le, x6wgai xa guhtilyu xa ga-le. Gayaxa bo:l ga'le, 
gayaxa yo'l ga‘le, gayaxa kayulal ga-le. Guhiil ga he’e bai yu xa mahlakle ; 
gayaxa bo:l ga he’e bai xa mahlakle; gayaxa yo:l ga he’e bai xa hmahlakle ; 
gayaxa kayulal ga he’e yowal bidagagai xa mipga he’e baya xa hmahlakle. 

81. Xa gimdduge:le hi-bax ga he’e milxonawadai xa he’e kibél bolon 
xa gimalle. S4nxa Martim’da he’e mip’: ‘‘mahlak ba ikuinatsa ba eh!” 


1 Kuksu is speaking to the tobacco: “What is it? What’s the matter with 
these people that they must always behave wrongly? Oh, tobacco, you 
must inspire me!”’ 

ne “‘quotative,” ga “‘to live” (<ga “‘house’’). ‘“There the Fire-man lived, 
they say.”’ 

? Why should it be ?”’ tshin “‘what,” i ‘‘to be,” pila ‘‘perhaps, if.” 
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nin xa hne-le Bayawa xa bo:l bone:le!, xa Martim’da he’e gimaduge-le: 
“Qatsa! Qatsa!”’ nin xa hne-le. Dandhna gimagi: ‘““Xdénega xo!” nin 
xa hne‘le. Sanxa hamiga yu xo he’e xdlanedai xa hi-bax wayax he’e 
xélpudixga-le. 

82. Sanbayaxa Martm’da he’e mip’ merép’ge'le. San ba mak kayulal 
pudimge-le. Ba yu gauk i he’e be-k: “wigai da’élk’im!”’ nin xa lo-le 
Martim’da he’e mi-pal hamiga k?idik he’e baya xdlgoyi. “‘Tshin t?i ha 
*fya? Namk? wal t’so-ma!” nin xa xayuwa hne-le yo-wal Martim’da 
he’e mip. 

83. Xa magal: “Mei mégahna ma wi xolk’idiba’e!”’ nin xa hne'le. 
Sanxa Ka-daq’ara he’e mit’ xa Guksu yi-bax ga he’e mil xdlk’idile. 
Sanxa do-lenai xénal gapudimli xa y6wnawa xa xdlpudele. 

84. Sanxa hmaruhule. ‘“‘Gauk ba yu t’sé-ma!” nin xa hne-le. ‘‘Oo!” 
nin xa hne-le Gtiksu he’e mip’. “Gai mitéyawa xo-nékgi, gauk ba gumti 
mat’o'la!”” nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. ‘Oo! ma kwi 
duyigalba’e!’’ nin xa xayuwa hne-le Guksu he’e mip’. 

85. Bayawa xamaluhuy xa X6-gauk mi-pinal xa hi magal lilkidixa-le. 
8anxa sho:l shék’idi-le, X6-gauk he’e mip’ ga he’e milal kidili xa yul 
hi k’idik baya xdélk’idi. ‘““Wei méa ma hmaruhuba’e!”’ nin hni, ganxa 
Martim’da he’e mip’ hmaroho'le. 

86. 84nxa X6-gauk he’e mip’ gut’dle: “Gauk he’e t’so-m’in 
ha bal kidai t?a meigai gauk ’ine!’’ nin xa hne-le X6-gauk he’e mip’. 
Martim’da he’e mip’ géyuhugan: “Ee! gumii t’so-ma gauk he’e guhil- 
guhtlida he’e, bo-l-boda he’e, yo:l-yoda he’e bai gauk he’e gumti mat’o~- 
nin xa hne-le, nin hni ganxa: “ma t’a tsei paligi eh ?”’ nin xa hne'le 
Martim’da he’e mi-pal. “Ee! ha qatsal ha wi k’idikqa-haba; min’i ha 
paligia.”’ “Oo! tséitishi gauk *iyashe ? tséiwa tito- gauk qéyditéla she?” 
nin xa hne-le Xé6-gauk he’e mip’. ‘““Hée! ’iba’e gauk méa kuba 
tibal qaqé he’e baya duwé’em gauk q’6mtsa ma garba’e!”’ nin hni gayaxa 
guhul xa-gaté qaqé baténhna ma mdkgan liloho-le. 

87. Qaqéna xéluhul bayaxa xdésamle. Bidame gaté xa mo dehélkle. 
Bayawa kiluhuy xa bakti-xai kaldlatsagi xa xdlbide-le, xa mo he’e mil 
x6nawadai xa padi-le. Duwégidai xa ’é-le. 

88. Xai he’e milbaxhna xa t’sasulem k’iko-le; shimamodaigai xa 
milbax? gaushadi k’ikéyk’le. Gayaxa xddukuts mérgage‘le. Sima nékle, 
négidai xa shugikge'le; xa galitsi’dkge-le. 

8g. Pidlle hi- yul xai padi milal xa kiiile. S4nxa xamal mérgage'le, 
méridai xa sima négine-le. Min méridai xa shugikshugikge-le. Salia- 
gakle: hi- yul xai padi milal pi’dlle xa kuile tsé’am. ‘“Wah! tshin t’a me 
tshin ?in t?a kiya ha ’am xashiyol yehélk ba ktiya yox ?”’ nin xa hne'le. 


1 “it spread west’’ (shone-le “it spread east,’’ yo-ne-le “‘it spread south,” 
guhulagal “it spread north’) — idiotisms. The stem Jne “to spread”’ can 
only be applied to water or fire. 

2 “some of it,’’ i. e. the other end of the string. 


— 


I 
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go. Xamal mérgagi: ‘Wax! tshin pi t’a méi ’am i!” nin xa hne'le, xa 
sima mérgage'le, sima négidai xa shugikshugikge-le. Saliagakle: hi- xai 
padi milal pi6pro-le. Kuile ts@am. S4nxa shimd-moh t’sdsulem he’e 
dut‘Argi xa hi- xai padi milal liloho-le, xa hé-stle. Sanxa xai milbax xa 
kakagine-le: “Eh! nin ha me’élhiba!” nin hni xa xamal padicle. 

gt. Gayaxa hi mérmilal xamdloho-le; xa t’sdsulem ba xamal shima- 
mo-dai gaushadik’i kiko-le. Gayaxa mérgage-le. Simda-gudalidai xa 
shugikshugikgele. Iwitsa xa kuile qaliuhuk. Xa shugikshugikge-le. 
Minxa shugikle xa qalishut‘ikga-le. 

g2. Sanxa qaliagakle, xa pi’épi’o'le. Xa’ddai xa *é-le. Sanxa gauk 
daxk’i xa pit?a-le. Ui he’e damidamikk’in xa prélgille. Gauk daxk’i 
in xa pit?a‘le. Sanxa: “Eh!” nin xa hne‘le, “liluhuba’e ha!” nin hni 
xa liloho-le. 

93. Xa gawikgula-ya xa *ine-le xow t‘ayk. Sanxa gawik he’e be-k 
gut’dyage'le: “uba- gauk wa-la, gurwa:la!” nin xa loy xa gaugade'le; 
gaugauk he’e be-gal xa t’e-t’e-gage'le: “ubai gauk gtirwalhiba” nin xa 
lole. 

94. Ganxa gauk he’e be-k xdditél gai: ‘““Buitsige ga eh!” nin xa lo-le, 
“tsébax buitsige t?a ba eh xai-cak’6yk’na kilduli xa walle?” Wali xa 
xéloho-le hmarak he’e mil, hwa-mo xa gagi-le. 

95. ‘“Tséiwa t?a ma qoyuhuya ?”’ nin xa hne'le gauk he’e milbax ge’ék. 
“Lflowa ha wa:la! ubaya ha xa’aik’hiba. Mal ’am bayilba ha qoyuhuya. 
Mal gahnu-bayilba ha méa géyuhuya. Yul méa gauk ’jlaya ’am nis 
yehéyk gan be-gal t’soma. Igan mal gai min ixba’ikti mal bayilba ha 
goyuhuya.” 

g6. Min hni gdyaxa gauk do-l xa bidikle: gauk he’e me ma- 
hyémmaba’e! Ha mal ’am bayil ma ktiba’e digéxgayagi!’’ nin hni xa 
hitbaya dol xa kiyama xdlbidi, gulapgixa-le. Milxowwa gopgi xa gauk 
he’e be-gal gahnu-bayille. “‘Me gauk do:l he’e be-k maiba mihyak ditax- 
gimaxale, me gauk do:l he’e be-k maiba gumaxalégaya ’iba’e me he’e,”’ 
nin xa hne-le. Xamalal ye’élgi xayu gém: ‘i me he’e maybax gaxalek- 
pik *iba’e. Yul min ma gaugulaya ’am yehéik pila mal gai t’sémba’e! 
Minin ma-gauk gahnui q’udiya *iba’e, mihyak q’udiya ma: 
qamét’gimak’ xénal dadakayk’mak’akui! min yehéigan yul gauk ba 
*tso‘ma, min’ipi ma: gai min yehéik’akui ma: *{ba’e!”’ 

Nin hni gdyaxa xa xai pul xa xdlake-le. Milgaya kiluhuy 
xa xai pula kiitsha xdélbide-le. Xai ba-t‘én ba siddgi xa gilamakwi xa 
shuhmuy duyigalle. Gayaxa xai kitsha ba sit?gi xa bat‘ dtyigalle. 
Gayaxa kiluhuy xa xaga xdélbidele. Xa bik’bik’uk’le, bik’ubik’ugi xa 
bat‘i-xaga duiyigalle. 

98. Gayaxa hi-bax ho-la-muktt’ he’e bai ductilgi xa yima géydi xa 
tsdsulem gikle, shuhmuy-t’sdsulem. Gayaxa ductilgi xa gdybide-le 
xa shusilkle; gilamakii xa bat‘i he’e mil xaga he’e gubémi xa panamle. 
Gayaxa biikle yi’i he’e. 

99. Gayaxa shuhmuy he’e dimle: ““Uba- bishé go-ma... ba ma géga- 
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giba’e!”” Sanxa xdnal pi’épi’ommak’le. Sanxa bitsige he’e mip 
banawa gauk gangan mi-pal xa ba’élkle: “Guruhu pi ma t’suwa q’udiya 
déma! *ipi ma me shuhmuy he’e dumiigim!”” Sanxa gauk he’e xdlo- 
horle. Sanxa shuhmiuy he’e xo'le. 84nxa shuhmiy he’e k’émin xa piné- 
pinélle. “Me t?i ha tsin ’iya?’’ nin xa hne-le. ‘‘Uba bishé go-ma... ba 
ma dumigik’iba’e!’” Sanxa gauk he’e mi-pal bat‘i he’e bidixle. Sanxa 
“tshe ta gorma?” “‘Uba-... sénawwa go-ma.... uba- xalé he’e mil 
xéluhu pi bayawa ma shimba’e!” 

roo. Sanxa liluhu-le gatéxa biitsige he’e mip’ bishé-xe qdéyane-le, xa 
gauk he’e be-k nuwakgima‘le. Bishé he’e go-mle hyémgik’ilin 
xa gomle. Sanxa gduk he’e xalé he’e mil xdluhu:le, bayawa xa géxle 
mudalk’a xa lilbat ‘ikle. 

Io1. Sanxa bishé goxhe’e mip’ xa dulidulikle gauk he’e milal. Sanxa 
gauk xotsh lilgadele be-k xa bishé he’e géyk’idiage-le xa hméarak- 
hwamo xa qéneyage'le xa tsin’i xa shudikgiyaykle. 

102. Sanxa biitsige ba kuluhule baywa xaga qéydile, bayawa yu 
lasle, lasi xa: ‘“‘Nin *ikgima!”’ nin xa hne-le; xa bishé go he’e mi-pal xa 
ba’elkle: ‘‘Pihimgik’ilim!’’ nin hni gaya xa xaga he’e diga-le. ‘‘Wei 
lasim ma me yehélba’e. Ma me napé he’e be-gibax bishé bo’élba’e!”’ nin 
xa hne'le. 

103. Milgayaxa q’araya he’e be-gal xa4-gapa na-nal lilshubé xa k’uhim 
xa kakle. k’uhtm he’e qéoygubé xa sit’ge-le, sit’gi, qayaxa sidaldalakle; 
sidaldalagi xa qégube-le. Gayaxa t’su:baxa xa xdlbide-le. t’subaxa 
he’e sit’gi xa shari silixle, sili gai xa kishge-le; kishgi xa q’araya he’e 
milbax gulal xa xol ba’élkle. 

104. “Nin ma: q’ardyalaya me yehéikba’e!”’ nin hni, gaya xa hi 
x6lba’élk mi-ral xa diga-le hi gishgi he’e. Sdanxa da he’e mit’ xa yaka 
xa gishduge‘le. 84nxa kui he’e be-k gai xa gai k’uhum he’e kap’ge'le. 
k°uhtim he’e sitman xa ninexeykle gaté xa tsubaxa he’e ikma'le. 

105. Gayaxa Martim’da he’e mip’ kui gishge-le, ba: xa hi yul diga 
mi-ral xa diga-le; ba- xa sili-mé xa ’é-le sha-re he’e. Gayaxa kuluhule, 
kiluhui xa xabé be-gi xa gilamakii bat’al duyigalle. Gayaxa xabé 
tidat’idak xa digele. Ba xa xol bide-le q’araya he’e mil. ““Me maybax 
duhmak’ ’eh. Mea ma: ma’di déy-kba’e,” nin hni gaya xa dahnéna-nal 
lilshube:le. 

106. Budi xa xapatép gut’a:le. “Me ma: *ikmaba’e,” nin xa hne'le, 
banémkmaba’e.”” 84nxa budti he’e dak’éybige-le, xabé hna xol 
kiyduma‘le; bayaxa kubapge-le minke he’egal bayigan, gilamakui xa 
kaldlkle. Sanxa gal kiyaugage-le, yaka xa déyk’bige-le, déyk’bigi xa 
xal kiyaugage'le. 

107. Xa Martim’da he’e mip’ q’araxa wa‘le xa gai dehélkle, dehélgi xa 
mitséxle, mitséx gai bayaxa ta’4 kibélma-le; ba* xa dat’adat’akle. 
Bayaxa witha he’e kibélma-le, kibélmai, gaya xa xa mak’ei xa kibdl- 
bolékle. ‘‘Nin ma *ikmaba’e me maybax kitsba’e,” nin xa_bayille 
q’araya he’e be-gal. Sanxa q’araya he’e be-k hék gai gai mitséxgima'le; 
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bayaxa he’egibax witha he’e kibélbolomle. Heegal ki bayil gan min xa 
yehéik’le. 

108. tho-xa biitsige he’e xa galoho-le, xa tsu-baxa bidil xa galoho-le 
xa hmarak-hwamo gagi-le. Bayaxa silixle; buxal xa ine-le; gilamakui 
xa q’asle. Gayaxa dak’édak’ékle, mil xa gishge-le xau-guma-xalé he’e, 
gishgi, xa q’dsle, q’dsi xa gau bane-le; gau bané xa t’sawdmwa_'le. 

109. Nuwakgima-le gauk he’e be-k. ‘‘t?a ma- pihimk’gagia?”’ nin xa 
hne-le butsige he’e mip’. “‘Ee!’’ nin xa lo-le. t®o- xa bidame he’e ba-mal 
xa xal bide-le. Mut’stiy xa paldlaxakle, xa xal bide-le, xa padi-le x4xam. 
Hi-baya he’e be-k nuwakgima:le. “Nin ma- méa yehéikba’e,” nin xa 
hne‘le. Buxal-hwa he’e dtiyigali xa danamle. Gayaxa buxal he’e xal 
dele, xa biddlaxak xa gébane-le buxal he’e. Xai bagil xa buxal he’e 
mil dilé dai gau shadi xa pat’énkle. 

110. Gayaxa hmaho-le, hmahui xa xamalal pi’élle: ““Yu sha minama!”’ 
nin xa hne-le, xa ‘“‘Hma bane-me buxal he’e!”’ nin hni; gan xa she-laya 
x4l gude:le, gudi, xa buxal he’e hma banéage-le. Shah he’e minam 
xa ine‘le. Hmal t®ibal xa mashuthik dagergage-le. Sanxa ku:i she-laya 
he’e be-k dtiyerage‘le xa hma gutMikage-le, hma gut®ikagi xa sha he’e 
gut’dyage'le. 

111. hi-baya he’e be-k xa t’soy gishbege:le; biitsige he’e mip’ 
heegal bayil he’e min xa gishma-le. Yu xa sha he’e mil xonawadai xa 
he-gibax t’soy he’e qélimma:lle. 84n xa gaxalek he’e mip’ sha he’e 
dabékle. Gaté xa he’e be-k buxal he’e qébanéyagele, qobanéyagi 
gan xa dika-le. 

112. Sha he’e gdlak’ékle; xo t®ia xa samkmacle; q’ara:ya he’e be-k 
gaixa witha he’e ki:tsmaxa:le; xabé gai, to’6-xabé he’e xé:limmalle. 
T4o’6-shahmayay dawoérbigi xa xabé he’e xdkgan lilimbige:le ; gilamakui 
xa tho’6 he’e mat’dlkle. 

113. Kui qardya he’e bé-k hé-gibax tho’é-sha:re xa xdlgayauma-le, 
bayaxa kibéPbolomle. Sha he’e gai yu ki mat’6lkmaga-le t4o’6 he’e baya 
xdlgayauman xa sha he’e gawayk’bige'le. Milgaté xa yul bishé ba gai 
mat’élkmagan xa kti-iama gawayk’le. 

114. Biitsige ba xa digéxk’iyage-le ma’ai gat’ali. Sanxa ga-xalek mip” 
xa: ““Buitsige mi-pal gai sixame, mi-pal gai guhixme! Sha he’e milbax, 
bishé he’e milbax guhixxame!”’ Yul buxal hmabané milbax ge’ek xa: 
“Oy bidame yai pit’4 butsige ba 6ki ga.... Bai ha hé-tsba’e” nin hni 
xa xdlaga‘le, xa ktile. Bayaxa xénalhmaga:le xa kuile gut’4. Sanxa 
xamalhmaga-le: ‘‘Ktiya ha gut’d”’ nin xa hne:le she:la he’e mip’. 

115. S4nxa she-laya he’e be-k ma’di gahyékgahyémle, gahyékgahyémi 
xa: “Wa magayagiba’e butsige he’e!”” nin xa lo-le. Nin hni xa bidame 
gatédai, séxamidai xa magdykle. San kuile gut’ayagi. “Tséidalal ga 
pit’d tsaho,”’ nin loy xa xamal gal ditélle. 

116. Sal ditéli xa nis baymak’i-le. Ga-xalek he’e mip’ xa batsankle: 
“Min wal gahnii-bayilba ’ine ba biitsige he’e. Wal duiyigal’in mip’. 
Wal ’am bayila wa me’élmakui me tséidalal liluhuba’e wal gahnu- 
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bayil min ba bayilba. Bai tséidagai gauk *igan milal ’am ba bayflba 
pit’4 wal q’aya!’’ nin xa hne-le ga-xalek he’e mip’. 

117. Gayaxa guhul hi-bax napot®i na-nal liluhu-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

118. Min k’émgil, min k’émgil, min k’émgil, min k?’émgilidai xa 
xadumle hi-bax gauk hi gauk duyigalba nisma xadimle Martim’da he’e 
mi-pal. ‘Wah! tshin t?a gai k*épgia ?”’ nin xa hne-le, xa mérgage:le. 

119. Xa hi-bax ho-la-mukut? bai saxa-xabé qéyane, saxa he’e gubémi, 
wina masik banémi, pok’émkle, xo-pok6i, masik he’e mardi, ho-layai 
gaududi, gayaxa Saxa he’e pok’le. “Yoh! stime’e!”’ nin xa hne-le, “me 
saxa he’e oy gai he’e milwinad xabékba’e!” nin hni gayaxa saxa he’e 
sixhye'le. “‘“Mégal ha ninéxba’e tshin’in ha gauk duyigal he’e be-k ’am 
nisa yehéik’,”” nin hni xa waduge:le Guiksu he’e mi-pinal. 

120. Xégado-ladamal xa walle, wa:li xa xdlohole. Do-lenai_xa xénal 
Guksu yi-bax ga he’e mil gamulle. Gayaxa hwa-mo pat’épat’dkle. 
“Oo!” nin xa hne-le gauwwa, “Oo! gauhum!” nin xa hne-le, “‘shdl- 
malidai! shélmalidai!’’ nin xa hne-le Guksu he’e mip’. 

121. Shdlmalidai xa gauho-le Martiim’da he’e mip’. Gahnugahntgakii, 
xa ga‘le Marim’da he’e mip’. Hi-bax ho-la-mukut’ he’e bai dushilgi, 
hi-bax saxa-xabé qéyane, bai saxa gube-mi, wind masik banémi, xa 
pok’émkle, xo-pok’6i, masik he’e mardi xa ho-layay gaubane'le. 

122. Gayaxa saxa he’e p’okle. Do-lenai sidtikgi xa: “Tsho! méxa, 
simugim!” nin xa hne-le. Sanxa do-le nai tayék’gigai gayaxa dakayk’le. 
“Yoo! sime’e! Tshin t’a gai k’épgia?”’ nin xa hne-le Gtiksu he’e mip’, 
“Ba q@udikba’e! Bek ’am nisa yehéik’ine. Mimipi be-gal ma tshin 
yehélba’e ma duyigal’in mi-bax gauk ba eh! Min’ipi ma dit’4xgil ma 
yehélba’e!” 

123. Gayaxa saxa he’e pok’le. Do-lenai sidikgi, gayaxa xamal xo'le 
Martim’da he’e mi-pal. “Oo! q’udi ma gahniga! ma me’éline! Ha gauk 
duyigalba nisma he’e ma me’éPine! Mim ipi tho: ha be-gal yimauwai, 
hyulai ha be-gal dasdélba’e!”” nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. ‘Oo! 
qudi ba eh! Ma gauk he’e be-gal dasdél he’e q’udi eh! Min’ipi gaya ma 
kui ma miikgaba’e,” nin xa hne-le Guiksu he’e mip’. “Oo! ba mi dik’ ha 
guruhuhuba. Min’ipi to: ha xamaluhu pi milpalaga hyul he’e bida- 
gubéxba’e!”’ Min’i gayaxa yu xdaga-le. 

124. Sanxa xamal pude-le xabdé-ga he’e guhtil. Gai he’e milwinadai 
pudi-lin xa qalimato-to xa gahntldule-le. Milpala xa hyul he’e, hyul- 
xabé-disa xa k’iyalle. Gilamakui xa hyul he’e tamle. Gauk he’e hyul 
he’e baya wadinakle. Nin xa k’émle. Gauk he’e xatsiliyai ma’diigo xa 
kékle. Min k’émgil xamalal pinakk’ikii xa guhul tsaho-le Martim’da he’e. 

125. Min’ixa xadimk’le yu gauk he’e guhmti t’so-m gai wina: “Wah!” 
nin xa hne-le, ‘“‘wax gauk ba t’so-mine ha hé-tsba’e”’ nin hni xa yocho'le. 
Yul hi xatsam gauk dtiyigal baya xdéluhui xa pinépinelle. Gauk he’e 
kuile t’si-yak’a xa daxge'le. 

126. ““Méa gauk ba t’a tséi eh?” nin xa t’si-ya he’e be-gal hne-le. Xa 
bat’sdu he’e mip’ xa xayuwa gahntkle: “Gauk ba gumt tsoma,” nin xa 
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hne‘le. Xa qucili he’e mip’ gai xa: ““Yéwal quhlib?its! ’ nin xa hne-le 
qulici he’e mip’. 

127. Gayaxa xénal malle Martim’da he’e mip’, “Oo! méa gauk xamal 
yoxba’e!”’ nin xa hne‘le. 

128. Qaqé he’e baya x6énal malle. Dano gaté xa xd-gapa duyigalle. 
Bayawa pohém xa mo dehélkle. Bayaxa xdi g4 padimle-le. Gayaxa xé- 
gapa milal xamdloho-le. Bayaxa xdésamle; mil xdédukuts mérgage‘le. 
Bayawa xa ba’dlkge-le: “Uba: ha ’am xdshiydl yehék he’e ba gauk 
yoxba’e!”” nin hni gayaxa sim4-nékle. 

129. xayulal xa téq’ge'le xa galitsiyakqale. Gauk loyk ’in xa bat’4- 
game‘le. Salimaman xa shimdshimalle, xa kuile shok. 8anxa xamal 
mérgage'le, sima gudalle. Sima-gudal méridai xa gawik xdlditéline-le. 
“We: me butsige méra!’’ nin xa gawik he’e be:k lo-le. 

130. 8anxa biitsige he’e téqgige-le, téq’gigi xa: ‘“Ma: eh, gawik- 
gula-ya?” Sdnxa gawik he’e be-k: ‘“‘Tshéiwa t?a ma géyuhuya?” 
nin xa lo-le. “Lilawa ha méa xa’ayk’a. Mei t?a gauk eh?” ‘Ee! uba- 
gauk q?6mtsa eh.”’ “Bai wi lilshudime!” nin hni ganxa gawik he’e be-k 
galianégage-le, galidathik’gayagi xa galishudigage'le. 

131. Xa lilshudiage-le gauk he’e milal. Hmarak-hwamo xa gauk he’e 
hyéykle, xa: “Uba- gawikgula-ya biitsige shudilage.... tsébax t’a ba 
bitsige gawikgulaya gut’dyagine?” nin lon xa diyadiyaymak’e'le. 
Gauk hyoyk he’e baya xa bitsige he’e xdlshudiagele. ‘““Tshéi ma- 
gut’dyagi t?a kuba butsige he’e?”’ nin xa gauk he’e be-k gawik he’e 
be-gal lo-le. ‘“‘Uba- dané gaté mérineheba,” nin xa gawik he’e be-k lo‘le. 

132. Hwamo xa gage:le Martim’da he’e mip’: “Hi-baya he’e! Méa 
hyéykme!” nin xa hne-le. Xa qaliuhugi xa gauk he’e mil xdamidai 
xa hi-baya milbax bihyd dako-le xa kilshude:le. ‘““Méa gémim!”’ 
nin xa hne-le, ‘‘mi gahnti-bayilina. Me gauk he’e be-gibax ga-xalek puk 
ma *iba’e. Be-gal ma gahnu-bayilba’e. Be-giba ma mihyak dit’axgilba’e. 
Be-giba ma gahnti-batsanba’e. Be-gal ma hyémba’e. Me mi-bax napo 
fba’e. Be-k gai mi hyémmaba’e,”’ nin xa hne'le. 

133. Milgayaxa gauk he’e mil xamidai liluhuy xa hi-baya milbax 
tsuwa dako-le. ‘‘Guruhum!’’ nin xa hne-le, ‘‘méa ma gai gépgim!” 
Bayawa xamaluhuy xa ku-igai bihya dako-le, xa yul hi gépgi xa mil gaté 
xa xol shude-le. ‘““Méa gémim!’ nin xa hne-le. Bayawa xamaluhty xa 
ku-igai bihya dako-le, ba gai xa kui he’e mil gaté xol shudi xa: ““Méa 
gomim!” nin xa hne-le. 

134. “‘Ma: me gauk q’omtsa he’e be-gibax guma-xalégaya *iba’e. Ma- 
be-gal hyémmaba’e. Me gawik he’e be-gal ma- gahni-bayikba’e. Me 
napo he’e ma: hyémkmaba’e. Be-k gai mal hyémmaba’e,”’ nin xa hnele. 
“Uba: dané he’e mil bishé eh. Uba xa he’e bai sha eh. Uba dano he’e 
mil budu eh, bagai behé; ba ma: gawayk’ba’e. Uba xa he’e bai t’si-ya eh, 
ba ma: gawayk’ba’e. Ba ma: maybax ma’ai eh,” nin xa hne-le Marim’da 
he’e mip’. 

135. Bayawa ktluhuy xa masha qéybide-le, qéybidi xa xo gaté qégube-le, 
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qogubi xa k’aldl gan xa xat’dykle, xat’aygi gayaxa distitke-le. Gilamakij 
xa masha he’e ba t’sdsulem gikle: ‘Nin ma- me yehéikba’e.” Xai dixargi 
ba xa luma ditiyigalle, ga4yaxa xai ba k’itsi duyigalle xa t’sdsulem he’e 
k’itsiga-le. Milgdyaxa xdina t’sdsulem kikéy xa shuhmuy dimle. Milwa 
xa silixle wayax. Gilamakti xa wayax q?asle. 

136. Gayaxa séxam liluhuy bayaxa xéi-biila xotsh galdlatsagi xa 
xélbide-le. k’dle xa p’a xalé *é-le. Ku-i he’e xa to: xalé *é-le. tho: xq 
gauk he’e xalbide-le; bidame na xdélbidi xa waydax he’e xalak’e-le. Xa 
gai xalbide-le wayax he’e qoyga'le. ‘““Wewéi!” nin xa hne'le, 
“turkme!” Sanxa she-laya he’e tuirgage‘le. Sanxa sha he’e wayax 
he’e bai gauditél xa wayax he’e bai minamle. 

137. Sanxa she-laya he’e ba’élkle. She: laya he’e xa xdlgéyle. Xdlgoyi 
xa wayax he’e mil bit’émle. Bit’émi xa sha he’e hma shut {k’gage-le. 
Sha he’e xa ku-iku‘i sha xa ’e-le. Gauk he’e gai hyoyk’ xa k’émlec, nu- 
wakgiman xa Xa: “‘x6-samme! x6-samme!”’ nin xa hne'le. 

138. Sanxa xo ba-thén xa samage-le. Yu xa sha he’e xo limmarle. 
Xayuhmi mat?6lk he’e xa malimma-le k’dlinai ki hmashutik’ xa napé 
he’e be-gal guhmiui taq’le. Yuxa tsin xa shudikk’iyayk’le. Dané 
ba-thén ?in xa sha mat?6l he’e gulaykle xo gaté dai. 

139. Sanxa biitsige he’e mip’ xa sha he’e milbax be-gi xa kulake'le, 
xa goénei, xa tale. Sanxa gduk he’e be-k xdlditeli nuwdkgima'le. 
Biitsige he’e mip’ xa gawalle sha he’e galéile. Gayaxa: “Nin ma: gawayk’- 
ba’e,” nin xa hne'le. 

140. Gayaxa datsa’in xa kiiloho'le. Ba xa ’ine-le namk’ tsahé. Gaya 
giya gut’a4kui xa ’e-le. 

141. Bayawa kiluhuy xa dandlilgsywa qaqé igan baya xa malle. 
“Méa gai napé -iba’e!” nin xa hne‘le. Xa baku-xai xol bide-le qaqé 
di-lé i bayaxa mu kutsh dak’é6dak’ékle. I bayaxa lilshabe-le. 
gayaxa kuluhu'le. 

142. Pohom gopgi xa ba’élkge-le: ““Uba hmarak yéxba’e! Ba hmarak 
he’e bai gauk yéxba’e!”” nin hni gayaxa kiluhu-le. Kuluhui xa dandé 
gaté xa x6 samle. X6 sami gaté xa mérgage-le. Bayaxa xa’d-mérle. 

143. La-qoyuhu-gan ba mak xa gauk he’e hmarak he’e baywa sawélle, 
gawik he’e, she-laya he’e, ma-yawala he’e, hi-baya, q’araya xa sawélle. 
Milbax ge’ék xa gut’a-le xo he’e. ‘““Uba xo he’e!”’ nin xa hnele. Xa 
gawik he’e milbax lilgade‘le. ‘He?! Me biitsige méra!” nin xa lo'le. 
Nin 16i xa xamal gade-le. 

144. Gauk tia be-gal xa t’et’ekgage-le. Sanxa gauk tia he’e be'k 
lil pile-le. Xol pili xa: ““Tshin ma mer t?a me?” nin xa lo-le. Sanxa 
butsige he’e mip’ yehémlik’e-le. “Ma: t?a eh wax gaugulaya?’’ nin xa 
hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. “Ee!”’ nin xa lo-le, “ubai xél uhu pi wal 
gahnu-bayilim!’’ nin xa loy xa galianikgage-le. 

145. Sanxa lil shudiage-le, shudilagi, xa hmarak he’e mil xol shudi- 
age-le; hmarak he’e bai xa gau shudiage-le. Shabé x6wwa xa qo bané- 
age‘le. “Q’udi ma- mea napénapdba’e! Me qaqé he’e baya maybax 
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ma’ai goykba’e. Uba dané hna maybax budu ’iba’e, behé, bagai, ba ma- 
gawayk’ba’e, ba ma- ditirkmagdba’e. Tséawa mdimiwinawa qdéyuhu- 
bagay’e ma: ma’di gayét?imak’ba’e. Q’é6mtsa gauk ma: he’e min fyega. 
Gai-liladae bayawa mal ki nuwamkmabagai eh. Min ’in gauk xdéluhusa 
ma: galdik’gimaba’e. Uba bidame he’e bai sha eh! Ba ma- gawdyk’ba’e, 
ma’ai ba eh! _Uba dané he’e mil bishé eh! Ba ma bo’éyk’ba’e, ba ma’ai 
eh! Uba xa ka-ma baya t’si-ya eh! Ba ma gawayk’ba’e, ba ma’4i eh! 

146. Ga ma: gawimkmaba’e baya ma: dadayk’ba’e. Me hmarak he’e 
maybax xé-hmarak *fba’e baya ma: xe k’iydyk’ba’e. Uba dando he’e 
mil xaga eh; ba ma: bati-xaga baya ma: bishé gudénkmaba’e,” nin xa 
begal bayille, bayili gayaxa qéaga_le. 

147. Sawik he’e be-k xe-tayk’ xa karle. Hi-baya he-e xa bahyéykge'le. 
Milbax xa t’suwa dako-le, xa ku-iama gdépgixa'le. ‘““Me maybax ga- 
xalek *fba’e,”’ nin xa hne-le, ‘me-p’ mayba gahnt dit’4xqagilba’e, mayba 
mihyak golimba’e,”’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

148. Gayaxa ku-igai hi-baya he’e milbax bihya dako-le xa kul shudi 
xa he’e mil gaté gépgixa-le; milgayaxa kiyupa bihya dakéy kul 
shudi-le xa ku-i he’e mil gaté gépgixa-le; milgayaxa ku-igai bihyadakéy 
yilmilgaté gépgixa‘le. ““Me-k mayba gai-dit’4xgimaba’e; mayba gahnu- 
batsanba’e. Me ha xayuhme ha t’suwa he’e maybax ga-xalek pik 
4ba’e. Mip’? gahni gahnuik ma- kuiba’e xaq’ayagi. Mal hyémma me 
gauk do-l he’e *iba’e,” nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

149. Gayaxa guhul hi-bax napétina-nal liluhu-le. Marim’da he’e mip’. 
Xa k’émle, xa k’émle, xa k’émle, xa k’émle, idai xa xadumle. ‘‘Tsin 
shuwa t?a mei gai k’épgia ? xa ’ine be-k shégagikwi i-yex ha be-gal gahnt- 
bayil ba? Ba be-k qélanéagi‘ne mihydk! Min’in fkui t?a be-k x6nal 
dadak’4ykmak’ine? Ha be-gal diwik ba be-k min yehéik’ine! Min?ipi 
ha hé-tsba’e,” nin hni xa yu pudidugixle hi-bax xabé-ga he’e. 

150. Gai winadai xa pudilga-le, bayawa xa garle yo-wal tshin ki ’am 
yehéik’i. Gayaxa Guksu he’e mi:lal pudiduge-le. Guksu he’e mi-pibax 
gana xol pude-le. Xénal do-lenai gapudimli xa y6wwa xa x6lpude'le. 
Bayawa xa xdéagai xa hwa he’e pat®épathdkle. “Oo!” nin xa hne-le 
gduwa Guiksu he’e mip’, hwa he’e xa dut?a-le, ‘Oo! shélmalidai! shol- 
malidai!’’ nin xa hne'le. 

151. Shdélmalidai xa gauhu-le Martim’da he’e mip’, shélmalwa xa 
gagele. Hi-bax ho-la-mukut’ he’e bai dushtilgi, saxd4-xabé qéyane, bai 
saxd gube-mi, masik qdéydi, saxa he’e milwina banémi, pok’émgi, xo- 
pok’éy, masik he’e duxatgi, ho-layai gaududi, gayaxa pok’le. 

152. Do-lenai sidukgi gayaxa xo-le Guiksu he’e mi-pal. ““Méxa, simigim 
me!” nin xa hne-le xa xdluhuy do-lenai tahyékgigai gayaxa dakaykle, 
dakaykgi xa hi ga bayalal liloho-le, baya gage'le. “Oo!” nin xa hne'le, 
“Yo: stime’e! q?udi giwdlba’e mémal gahniinal, mémal mihydknal!” 
nin xa hne-le gayaxa pokle. 

153. Do'lenai sidvikgi xa xamal xo-le Martim’da he’e mi-pal. Gayaxa 
xamal gage-le higa baya. “Oo! yu: shuwa nismaya gauk wa duyigal ba, 
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iganxa ha mi diga nami he’e be-gal t’s6mgaba’e; gayaxa ku-i gahnti he’e 
be-gal bayfba’e, xénal gahnu bahrik’iyayk’mak’, wa dtiyigalba’e t’o*! 

154- gahnui loyk’in pita be-k xénal he:gibax gawik madé-x be:gal, 
maduxatsayal bek dadak’ayk’; igan be-gal gauk he’e kitsha, be-gal 
shiba he’e yo-ga, hanaya be-gal yo:ga; min’ipi ha be-gal t’sémgaba’e!” 
nin xa hne-le Marim’da he’e mip’. 

155- “Oo! qudi ba eh! Ma me’él ma yehélba’e. Ma dtyigal ba gauk 
he’e, min’ipi ma ba t’sémgaba’e. t®o- ma suw’tipadagai ma begal tsapu- 
béxgaba’e. la- yow Suw’tipadax-gauk ga, mi-pal ma xdéluhuba’e. 
Mip be-gal tsapuyéngaba’e. Yul ma gauk t’so‘mga he’e, be-gal hya 
pit’a bai gaixam milwa pit’a be-gal mayik, min’in pit’4 be-k ktiya duh- 
yéyagix. 

156. Mim ipi t®?o- ma hyai ma pugalgaba’e; gaya ma gauk shiwéya 
thia ma dtiyigalba’e. Be-gal ma gahni ku-iku:i ma bayilba’e, xénal 
bahrik’iyayk’mak’ ma dtiyigalba’e,”’ nin xa hne-le Guiksu he’e mip’. 

157- “Oo! qudi ba eh! Min shok ba ha gtruhuya; ha gai he’e gumt 
put’atsgixpila gaya ma guruhuba’e wi ma xo6luhuba’e,”’ nin xa hne'le 
Martim’da he’e mip’. “‘t®o- wa gauk diyigalagiba’e. Xa ma éyawa 
ma mimara dtyigalba’e gauk, ha gai méawa ha wimara dtyigalba’e. 
Oo! ha mi tséa ha mi gut’a ba ga eh!’’ “Oo! min ha wadugiba’e.” “Oo! 
wadugim! wadugim!” nin xa hne-le Guksu he’e mip’. 

158. ““Ma méawa mashokgilba’e. Tshin’ipila ha gayagae qoyuhtiba’e. 
Kui pi ha mi ba’élba’e, min’ipi ma oy guhiila xa gaté qoyuhtiba’e,” 
nin xa hne-le Marim’da he’e mip’. “Oo,” nin xa hne-le Guiksu he’e mip 
xayuwa, “ha walba’ba’e! Tshéa ma ipila baya ha xdéluhuba’e!”’ nin 
xa hne-le Giiksu he’e mip’, “Oo, wadugim! wadugim!”’ nin xa hne'le. 

159. Min hni gayaxa xédit®a-le. Sanxa xdagai hi-bax ga he’e bai gubik 
ganxa hya’i hydgi xa kakle ga ba, sho:l xa shoga‘le; gilamakti xa Su’tipa- 
dax he’e mi-pibax gahna xdélaga‘le. Dano bathén ’in xa gékle hya he’e 
tiditidin xésaxa ’in xa kékle, mil xa gagimulle. 

160. Do-lenai xa xénal gagimulle; yOwnawa xa xdélpude-le; 
pathokle hwa he’e. “Tsilil,” nin xa hne-le, hwa he’e ki dut"agan. “He! 
he! butsige ba ’ine!’”? nin xa hne-le Swtuipadax he’e mip’, “tsin isa ma 
waline!”’ nin xa hne‘le, ‘“ga4uhum! gauhum!”’ nin xa hne'le, ‘‘shé-Imalidai, 
shélmalidai!” nin xa hne-le Swu-padax Gauk he’e mip’. 

161. “Oo! gauk shamaya, nismaya! igan ha mi xadia. Uba gaiwina 
gauk he’e ba ma t’sOmgaba’e. Be-k nisa ’am yehéiga. Sawik ki gayal 
dadak’ayk’a, madéx be-gal me duxdatsayal be-gal dadak’ayk’! 
Ninigan be-gal nisma-ya, handya, ma’di-bo’6ykmakui be-gal yorga. 
Min’isa ha be-gal tsomga marakiya-la; min’ipi ma t’s6mgaba’e ba gauk 
he’e. Gayaxa gauk q’udia ha dtiyigalba’e,” nin xa hne'le 
Martim’da he’e mip’. 

162. “Oo! qudi ba eh! Min k’inikgima hi am shamasa, hi am tumsa, 
hi-bax mihyak duldshkisa, hi-bax gahnii ki xaq’ayagisa, hi-bax mihyak 
ki qélaneyagisa ; q’udi eh! t®o-xa ha be-gal bayawa ha kiilpubexqaba’e,” 
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nin xa hne-le Su’ti-padax Gauk he’e mip’. “Oo! t®o- ma wadugiba’e; wi 
kéraxa ma walba’e,”’ nin xa hne‘le Martim’da he’e mip’. “Oo!” nin xa 
hnele xa xdaga‘le Martim’da he’e mip’, xa hi-bax ga he’e bai gubfkle, 
pala xa xdaga‘le Su’ti-padax he’e. 

163. Xa shulishulikle shak’6yk’; ganxa xabdé-ga ba tiditidigi xa 
guhtilguhulaga-le, pala xa giwalle Su’u-padax he’e. Xa gaina xdlaga‘le 
xa he’e xagayti kékle, xalé he’e shoqéqobon. 

164. Xa giwalle Su’ti-padax he’e xayii xa giwdlle Martim’da he’e, 
giinadai xa giwalle: “‘tso-mayega wal, tso-mayega!” nin xa hne-le xayu 
giwa'lin. Gauk napéna xdélagan Su’i-padax he’e gauk he’e tséalal giya 
gut’akui xa tsapuyaule. Hmarakai gai xa gaugiyakle hmarak he’e shogdégo- 
bole, gauk he’e xowlimin ts¢ida ts4puyauga‘le; min yehéli xa gauk he’e 
gumti tso-mga-le. 

165. Xa gumarula-ya xa g6ymama:le méywa: “Yu gauk he’e ts6mgaya 
xa titsik,’’ nin xa hne‘le. Sanxa Su’ti-padax he’e mip’ shdkle, xa xa- 
malaga-le, xamalagai xa méywa géyanele, ganxa ‘“Titsik!” nin xa hne'le, 
xal xa xdlane-le. Gayaxa xa he’e gdyu xdlibu gépgexle. Xa gumar ba 
xa yo-wal xa moy gauhune'le. ‘‘Nin fkgima-haba ’am ki gahnulsa!” 
nin xa hne-le Sw’ti-padax he’e mip’. 

166. Xamdlal yu xa ’e‘le Swu-padax he’e. Gauk he’e tso-mgai. 
Gaya gauk magal xa walle galdanak Su’ti-padax he’e mip’. Idaixa Nupér 
xa wal gut’a:le, xa: “’am tsin k’i t’a ma méa ma‘la ?” nin xa hne-le Nupér 
hee mi-pal. SA4nxa Su’ti-padax he’e xdlaga-le, Nupér he’e békle, békgi 
xa shulishulfk. SAnxa pér he’e pérkle, per gan xa xdlane‘le: ‘““Ma gauk 
ipila ha mi xdlanea’e-le!”” Su’ti-padax he’e baywa hléq?ai xa xabé-moy 
xa dihhikge‘le. SAnxa xabé he’e Su’ti-padax he’e mip’ 
mathakle. Iwitsa xa Nupér he’e mip’ pérai nauho'le. 

167. Iganxa Su’ti-padax he’e mip” q’a‘le xa yo:l yoho-le, gauk magal, 
tséa xduk i magal xa kiile gut’a xa galoho-le. fkgima-haba 
am nisalal!’”” Yu xa me’émle biitsige ba gai, xa: “Pit’4 méi tsik’i mi-pal 
ha kiya gut’4.... wi xdyu giwdal-hiba.... baygaya ha kui-hiba mi-pal 
gut’da.... ha mi-pal he-ts-ba’e....”’ nin xa hne-le Su’t-padax he’e mip’, 
nin hni xa wadtigele guhul; léts’in xa lilaga-le guhul, gilamakii xa Ma- 
nit’da he’e mi-pibax gahna xdlaga‘le. “Oo!” nin xa hne'le, “méi t’a 
maga nin xa hne:le Su’ti-padax he’e mip’. 

168. “‘Oo!’’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. ‘‘Sashdédy t?a maga?” 
nin xa hnele. ‘Ee! gashéy ha me-ra,” nin xa hne‘le. “Ma ’am hni ba 
yu the-la tho: ma tsin yehél-ba’e ma me’él ma yehél-ba’e,”’ nin xa hne:le 
Swti-padax he’e mip’. ‘“‘Oo!” nin xa hne'le, ‘‘saxa pok’ pigaya wadugim!”’ 
nin xa hne-le, nin hni xa hi-bax ho-la-mukut’? baywa saxd-xabé ba 
qoyane, gubémi, masik banémi, pok’émgi, xo-pok’oy, masik ba 
duxatgi, ho-la-yay gaududi xa pokle. 

169. Gayaxa xo-le Su’ti-padax he’e mi-pal. stime’e!” nin xa 
hne-le Swti-padax he’e mip’, ‘‘q’udi giwdl-ba’e, me-pibax mihyak q’udf 
ttel-ba’e, ’am yehel pila ba q’udi taq?-ba’e, mip’ gauk duyigal pila 
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ba gauk q’udia *fba’e, *fba’e, ma’di-bilayk *fba’e, xénal dadak’ayk’- 
mak’akui, gawikgiydlal dadak’ayk’akui *fba’e. Mémal gahniinal 
shogagiba’e he’egal duyigal he’e mi-pal gahni min’in q?udi *{ba’e, 
mémal gaya gauk he’e, yo: stime’e!”’ nin xa hne'le. 

170. Xa do-lenai sidikgi xa xamal xo-le. “Oo! q?udi eh, wibax!” 
nin xa hne-le, ‘‘q’udi eh! Ma xamal uhti-ba’e, bayawa ma shima shimal- 
ba’e tsin ha ’am yehél’i nami ha me gauk he’e diiyigal-ba’e,” nin xa 
hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. “Oo! Wadugim!’’ nin xa hnele. Sanxa 
hi-bax ga he’e bai gubik gan “‘tsilil” nin xa hne:le, xa kakle, léts’in xa 
kakle Su’ti-padax he’e mi-pibax ga he’e, xa gilamakui sho: hi-bax ga he’e 
bai xdlaga‘le, telai xa gahnukle gdlagagan. 

171. t®o-xa Martim’da waduge-le gauk he’e da’él xa mille, “Tséi tra 
méa gauk ba guhmii t’a tsém’ine,”’ nin xa hne:le ma-lin. Bayaxa, “E... 
Wax! tsin t?i ha ’iya?’’ nin xa nimmalle, “Oo! gauk ’iba’e! Yahmi fkui 
me gai he’e ’iba’e! q’émtsa ’fba’e me gai he’e milwina gauk, gahnu ku:i- 
ku:i léyk’in, ku‘iku-i shiba *fba’e, mémal gaiwina gauk!” nin xa hne'le. 

172. Shél xa shoho-le Martim’da he’e mip’. Qaq6 batén dai xa xdlo- 
ho-le; qaqé he’e mil xa gamulle. ‘““Wah!” nin xa hne'le, “tshin ’in t’a 
méa gauk ktiya?” nin xa hne-le, “méa napo *fba’e!”’ nin xa hne'le. 
8anxa baku-xai xol bidi-le qaq6 dilé; { bayaxa mé kutsh dak’ddak’dkle; 
mil-xona-wadai xa xai padi'le. 

173. “Yoh!” nin xa hne‘le, bayawa pohém kuluhuy, bayaxa x6 samle, 
x6 sami gayaxa xamal oho-le; hi yul xai padi milbax na t’sdsulem kiko'le 
hi-bax ho-la-mukut? he’e baywa qéydi; x6 milal xamal oho'le, xo dukits 
xa mérgage'le, mérgagi xa shima-mo-dai t’sdsulem ba gaushadigi xa 
dut’simwage'le. 

174. Sima-qashuimidai xa shugikge-le, xa gayu tsi’dkge-le. Yul hi xai 
padi milal xa pi’dlle. Kuile ts@’am gut’4. “Wah!” nin xa hnele. Xamal 
mérgage‘le. Sima-nékle. Duwé dilél xa shugikshugikge-le xa galiagakle. 
Hi xai padi milal xa pi’délle, xa kuile. Gayaxa simd-mérgage-le. 
shugdpkidai xa shugikshugikge-le. *fntshaxa kiile mil-shimal. Yu 
pit’apgi gan xa shugikle qalishutikga‘le. Sanxa gayu gage-le. 

175. Bayawaxa pi’épi’é-le. Hi xai padi milal gauk daxkgi’in xa 
pit’a‘le. ‘““Eh! yu xa ha ’am xashiyol, yehék ba yégan eh,” nin hni xa 
lil oho-le, lil uhtiy, xa x6l oho-le hw4-mo gauk go-m he’e mip’ xa “O!” 
nin xa hne'le, “‘tsin t?a wa‘la ?”’ nin xa hne'le. 

176. “‘O! ha wa:la mal he’ts ma: tsin napénapé he’e ba he:ts ha géy 
uhtiya. Me gagé’he’e baya ma: ma’di bo’*é6yk-ba’e.” Sanxa gauk he’e 
mip’ gaugduk i- xow ba’élkga:le nin hni ganxa gduk he’e xowditélga'le. 
“a-m miyai t?i wa ma’ai bo’éyga ?”’ nin xa hne-le xayuwa. 

177. “Ba mal bayilba ha qéyuhuya. xai he’e milbax gat’s4 pi 
glirak’em!” Hi ganxa gduk milbax ge’ék xai he’e gat’sdi xdlagerle. 


“Kutsha he’e milbax gai galdlatsak pi girbidim!” nin hni gan xa kutsha | 


he’e milbax galalatsagi xdlbide‘le. 


178. Xai ba-thén ba xa siddgi xa dixarkle; gilamakii xa shuhmty | 
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duyigalle. Gayaxa xai kitsha ba sitgi xa bat{ diiyigalle. Gayaxa, 
“Uba: xagd he’e milbax gtirbidime!’’ nin xa hne-le. Xaga he’e biq’i- 
biqukgi xa gilamakui bati-xaga duiyigalle. Gayaxa hi-bax ho-la-mukut? 
bai dushulgi, yima qéyde'le. 

179. t’sdsulem xa gikle, shuhmiiy mil dutsimwai xa dimle. “Me 
shuhmuy shih eh,” nin xa hne‘le. Gayaxa ho-la-mukut’ bai dushtlgi, 
yii gol bide-le, shusilkle, xa bat"i he’e mil bikwa-le. Gayaxa xaga 
he’e gubémle: ‘““Méa ma: bishé gudénkmaba’e,” nin xa hne‘le. 

180. Gayaxa q’araya he’e be-gal xa: ‘““Uba k’uhtim eh,” nin xa hne-le. 
“4mulal t?a k’uhtim eh?” nin xa lo-le q’ardya he’e be-k. Sanxa Ma- 
rim’da he’e mip’ lil uhuy dehelk, dehélgi xa k’uhtim he’e géy gube'le. 
“Méa ma: duhmak gishmaba’e.” Tstibaxa gai x6l bidi: ‘““Méa ma- 
sharé gishma-ba’e. Uba- dahno he’e mil xalé eh mil bud eh; ba ma- 
gawayk’-ba’e; uba biddme he’e bai sha eh, ba ma: buxdl-ai wayd-gai 
ma: ba dutélma-ba’e. Baya napénapé-ba’e.”’ 

181. q?6y-hna hi‘bax ho:la-muktt’ bai dushilgi, xa t’sadsulem qéydi, 
xa wayAx silixle, gilamakti xa bagil kik’o-le. ““Me gundam wayax eh.” 
Gayaxa buxal gishge-le. “Me ma: o-ya xa-bidame he’e bai ma: hwa- 
danamagiba’e baya ma: me qébanin ma: sha bai gauditélba’e.” 

182. Gayaxa xabé be-gi xa patikle; gilamakii xa bat’al duyigalle. 
Gayaxa xabé t’idat?idak x61 dele: ‘Me gushi-xabé shi eh, baya ma- 
muga déyk-ba’e, budti ma: déyk-ba’e.” Milgayaxa: “Oy ha walayega,”’ 
nin hni xa tsaho-le. “q?udi napén ma: *{ba’e! maybax gauk he’e putsa‘la 
nin hni gayaxa tsaho'le. 

183. Nin yehél duli xa gai na gamulle. Tséa gai q’udi méksa baya xa 
duyigalle. Yul x4tsam hi gauk dtiyigal baya xa x6l oho'le. “q?udi 
ama: napé?” nin xa hne-le. “Eh! q’udi wa napé! Tse t?a ma malle?” 
nin xa lo-le. “‘Kubdaida ha mal-hiba.”’ “Bai gai t?a gauk wa he’e min eh ?”’ 

184. “Ee! q’émtsa eh! Gduk liladai ?intsa ma- be-gal gahnu bahri- 
kiyayk eh; be-k ku-i gahni loyk eh; mei kuba dané he’e mil lilgoywa 
naponapo; be-k ma: he’e min tibal gahni loyga; be-gal ma: mawinawa 
duyigalagiba’e.”’ 

185. Nin hni, ganxa ga-xalek he’e mip’ she-laya xotsh lilgoypilixqa-le. 
S4nxa she-laya he’e be-k dané milwinadai lilgoypili xa napé bathén 
gut’ayage'le, bayawaxa xamal pile-le. 

186. Milgaté xa buitsige ba tsin’i xa tsdhune-le; baygaya giya gut’akii 
xa é-le. 

187. Gdyaxa kiluhu-le. Bayawa kiluhuy xa dando lilgoywa qaqé 
igan baya xa malle. “Méa gai ’iba’e!”’ nin xa hne-le, xa baku-xai 
bide‘le qaqé dilé i bayaxa mu kutsh dak’ddak’6kle. Gayaxa 
sidadagakle, sidddagagi xa masik he’e milbax dahmitgi xa xai he’e mil 
matérkle. 

188. ‘Me he’e xe-mihya ’iba’e! Me he’e hélema ’iba’e! me he’e xe- 
kiyayk?-xalé *iba’e! me he’e q’araya *iba’e xe-k’iyayk’-xalé!”’ Hi-bax 
ho-la-mukut? bai dushtlgi, t’s4sulem qéydi xa xai he’e milbax hna 
kiko-le. Gayaxa shima-mo-dai qai kikéyk’le. 
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189. Gayaxa xo-duk’tits mérgage-le. Sima-gudalidai xa t’sdsulem 
baya qalishut®ikqa:le. Sanxa qaliagdkle. Xe-k’iyayk’ qan xa ’ine-le. 
Yul hi gauk ba’élkgi be-k xe-qalimidik gan xa ’fne-le t’sasulem he’e baya 
qalishut®ikga. 

190. Sanxa hi gai k’iyaduge-le. Xa she-laya he’e be-k, mayawa-la he’e 
be-k, he-le-ma he’e be-k xa garma'le, xa: ““Waybax biitsige ba ga qalia- 
ga‘ga!”’ nin xa lo-le xa piga4ymak’e-le. 8anxa ‘‘Min-lo-kui ’i-me! Waybax 
Martim’da butsige qa ba eh! Mip’ wal duyigal nin xa hne-le 
xalek he’e mip’. 

191. Do-l duwé xa k’iyalga-le. La he’e gayu gimakgidai xa gauk ba 
xow ditélga-le. 84nxa ga-xalek he’e mip’ gahnu batsankle: ‘‘Shdéu *fba’e 
ma: bishé bo’éyagiba’e, min’ipi wa méa qawayk?-ba’e!” nin xa hne'le 
ga-xalek he’e mip’. 

192. Milgaté xa q’araya he’e be-k budti xa déyk’le, xa paqalagi, xa 
xal k’ibe-le, xa gai he’e dehélgagi, xa mitségage-le. Bayaxa bot’ he’e 
kibélbolémle, kibélbolo-mi xa xa he’e kibélbolo-mi; xa bishé he’e she-laya 
he’e be-k goy k’ibe-le, bishé t®ia, xa hmarak he’e mil hwa-mo xa 
k’ibe-le. 

193. Yulhmi xa xo samagine:le, xa gauk he’e be-k bishé he’e lasage'le. 
Yuxa q’araya he’e be-k gai witha he’e xa hma k’ékle. Xabé he’e hmak 
xa yulhmi hi-baya he’e be-k x6 limmane-le. Sanxa q?araya he’e bek 
yak’a witha he’e dawoérkgage-le, dawdérkgagi xa xabé xo he’e yak’a 
Iflimgage:le shari he’e bai, lilimgagi xa t®o’6 he’e mat’élkmaga-le. 
| 194. Milgaté xa ki bishé he’e bagilman hi-baya he’e be-k x6 limmazle. 

a yuhmi mat’élk he’e xa xdi-bada-wina hma-limma:le, hma-limma 
gaté xa kui he’e be-k bishé he’e bagilma-le. Gatédai xa x6 limma-le 
min’ixa bishé he’e guhmti mat’élgayage'le. 

xa ga-xalek he’e mip’: ““Méa hyéykme!”’ Sanxa gauk he’e 
gumut hyéywa:le. q’ardya he’e be-k t®o’6 mat’éIkmaga he’e ba xa bishé 
he’e baya x6l gayauma:‘le. X6l gayauma:i xa k’alima q’ardaya he’e mak’ 
hydéykle. 

196. Sanxa ga-xalek he’e mip’ xa she-laya do:l xa bidikle. Bidigi xa 
t’suwa he’e xa dako-le. Xayu he’e mi-pal, ganxa pala he’e mip’ hi-xayu- 
wal he’e mi-pal bihya dako-le; mil pala he’e mip’ gay xa hi-xayu-wal 
he’e mi-pal bihya dako-le. Min’ixa ma’di he’e mil xa do-lenai xdénal 
gabidimle-le. I-xa xat’sam hi t’suwa daké mi-pal xa yo-hnawa qébane'le; 
gayaxa he’e mi-pal sho-hnawa qébane:le; gayaxa he’e guhil- 
wawa qobane:le; milgayaxa ku:i he’e bo-hnawa qébane'le. 

197. Gayaxa ga-xalek he’e mip’: ‘Me gauk ha bidik he’e be-k mal 
hyémma-ba’e. Maybax mihydk qélimmaxale, mayba gahnu_ batsan- 
maxale me eh!” 

198. Milgayaxa Martim’da he’e mip’ batsankle: ‘“Ma- me gauk he’e 
be-k me ma: yehéyk-ba’e: maiba ma’ai he’e, maiba bishé he’e, budu he’e, 
qaq6-dai muka he’e, ba: ma: ikmaba’e, ma: ditirmagaba’e. Min’in q’udi 
ma: méa napénapdba’e. k’alinal méa xe-thdyk’ba’e. Tséawa gauk 
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qoyuhusa ma: galdikgimaba’e, ’in ma: me maybax ma’di he’e milbax ma 
gayétimak’ba’e. Tséawa maimiwinawa qdéyuhubaqay’e, min’in ma: 
duhyimmak’iba’e. 

199. Q’6mtsa fyega ma- gauk; min’in ma: q’udi galdunadunay- 
k’mak’ba’e; min’in ma: mawinawa ma- x6nal shikmak’ba’e; gamét’gi 
ma: xo-nal shikmak’ba’e. Min’in q’udi napénapéme!” nin xa hne-le 
Martim’da he’e mip’. Gayaxa tsahu-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

200. Gauk be-k x6nal pig6mmak’i; mawinawa shikma:k’in, gamét’gi 
shikma-k’in, xa ’e-le; she-la-ya he’e be-k xa bishé bo’dik’in, sha bo’éik’in, 
budi bilayk’in, xa ’e-le; xénalgai dadakaykma-k’in, xa ’ele; ba-ya 
ma’ai dimét’maykma:k’in; bishé he’e galkiya4uma-k’in; sha he’e dimdt?- 
maykma-k’in; xa yehéikle. 

2o1. xatédai napé duyigalgin xa walle Marim’da he’e mip’, xa t’sa‘m 
hi: napé diiyigal baya xa xdloho-le. 8anxa gawikgula‘ya xa gut’dyage'le: 
“mei biitsige mera!” ninxa lo-le; ganxa gawik kutsha xdlditélle: 
“tséiwa t?a ma qéyuhu-ya?” ninxa gawik he’e be-k lo-le. “‘lillawa ha 
ninxa hne-le martim’da he’e mip’, “tshi, gawikgula-ya, budut- 
qatét wiba xadime!’’ ninxa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. ganxa gawik 
bat‘én-i-yek xa: xadfba’e!”’ ninxa hne-le. 

202. Sawi ba galagai, bayawa xa budti-q’atét qéydi-le: t?a ma 
guhtiya ?” gawi he’e mip’ hnele. “kui! gtirdim!” ninxa hne-le Marim’da 
he’e mip’. ganxa gawi he’e mip” q’atdt he’e digdle. ganxa Martim’da he’e 
mip’ qatét dakayk’le, dakayk’gi xa xalbane-le. ganxa gawi he’e mip’: 
“héle!”” ninxa hne-le, ‘‘tcin’igan t’a ma gélbane-ya? gaya ha ktiba’e 
mi diga! ma gélbane-ya, gaya ha miba kuiiba’e xadi!” ninxa hne-le gawi 
he’e mip’. 

203. ““uba: ninxa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 8anxa gawik ba 
kimal xalditélle, q?atét ba padimduge:le, ba xa nuwakgima‘le. He-kgai 
xa qatét xalimma-le. Martim’da he’e mi-pibax q’atét he’e xa padimduli, 
baya shund Sawik be-kibax q’atét he’e xa kuile shuna yox. 
“tsfmigan t?a mi‘bax he’e shund yo-ga, waybax he’e kiya shuna yox ?”’ 
ninxa lo-le gawik he’e be-k. 

204. ““baya t?i ma kubiga?” ninxa lo-le gawik he’e be-k. “ee! mea 
ha me xa he’e milwinadai Iflmahiye-ga!”’ “‘mi t’a kiya kilma?” ninxa 
lole gawik he’e be-k. ‘“’am t?i wi kilmaya?” ninxa hne-le Martim’da 
hee mip’. 84nxa gawik he’e be-k ‘“‘xa-buragalula-ya t?i ktiya mi qané ?” 
ninxa lo-le gawik he’e be-k. ‘‘xa-btiragal he’e wi-bax t‘al-k’as eh” ninxa 
hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’, ‘“garmame, gawikgula-ya, pila ha wadugiba’e”’ 
ninxa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. Shuna ba xdlane, gubigi, shakéyk’ 
baya xéushatikgagi, xa shakéyk’ he’e shuliculik, ganxa shuna ba t’si-ya- 
‘in xa gakle. Gildma-kui xa ’Ui-t’s6m wa'le. ‘‘yu tsa‘gaya!” ninxa 
lo-le gawik he’e bek. 

205. gauk t‘fa he’e be-k lilawa nuwdkgima:le. butsige t?a ba?” 
ninxa lo‘le gawik he’e be-k. ‘“’am t’a ma: mi-pal ninéninefk’e? 
butsige fkui ba eh! min mip’ yoxgila; shalgai mi-pal yoxgila ; Marim’da 
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shih mi-pal eh! mip’ gae diyigal me; xa he’e mip’ duyigal eh; mip 
duyigalk me ’am wa garma he’e gumu! ma: garmahiba tshin mip’ q?atét 
ba xalbané shuna duyigal; me xa-bat‘én hi: kam he’e mip’ diiyigalle. 
me xa-bat‘én he’e mip’ k’alolkqaya’e:le! wa gauk he’e qai mip” diiyigalle: 
mip’ mémal gai wina ’am he’e gumt! me ma: me’élmaba’e, gawikgula-ya” 
ninxa hne-le gaxalek he’e mip’. 

206. Martim’da he’e mi-pibax shuna he’e xayt lilmaga-le. shuna he’e 
hma mat’sitaile. xagatédai gawik t‘ayk’i be-k xa gut’dyage-le: “‘we’! 
uba- biitsige xaxamwa hmagaya!’’ ninxa lo-le gawik he’e be-k. ganxa 
gauk xdlditelle, hibaya, q’araya xa xdlditelle. ““waybax biitsige baga’ine! 
ma’ai sixame!”’ ninxa hne:le gaxalek he’e mip’. 

207. ganxa q’araya he’e be-k ma’ai galxadiyage-le, yuhtiygai to’égai 
ninxa xdlak’ékle biitsige he’e mi-piba. ‘Hee’! yahwi! yahwi!” nin xa 
hnele. “hee?! yahwi! yahwi! gawikgula-ya mea ha paligiba’e!”’ nin hni 
xa gawaduge‘le Martim’da he’e mip’, “yo:l gai ninxa 
hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. gawik he’e be-k xa le masén 
giwal, ‘“‘gurgiwala!’’ ninxa lo-le gawik he’e be-k. 

208. t‘ibal xélagagan xa gawik he’e makulkle. gdnxa ’am masdn 
giwal mip’ xa xdugalamle. Galmakulk gan k’dlima dohydygi, gayaxa 
galdube-le, hmaragai xa gaudube‘le. Gayaxa hmarak he’e mil do'linae 
gagimulle, qakna-nal, gayaxa t‘ahwilna-nal do-linae gagimulle. Gayaxa 
Martim’da gaganmil xdluhule. 

209. ‘‘oo!” ninxa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’, “‘Guiksu mex ba qa’ine!” 
“duxat’sa! tcin t?a ma gai duyigal he’e? tcin t?a ma gauk dtiyigal he’e? 
q@udi eh? qudi t?a hi- yo-ga ma ba’dlkgi he’e? gumt t’a hi- yo-ga? 
t?a dulashgi ?”’ ninxa hne-le giiksu he’e mip’. 

210. xalye’elk xa napole. gumu yu ha dtyiga-la, gumu duyigali 
gayaxa gurmahuya!”’ “‘min’in xa qalimak t’4nke! min’ipi ma gauk he’ e 
be-gal gai ma xe-k’iyayk’qaba’e; do-ladamal be-k xe-k’iyayk’ba’e.” “‘o 
lilmalqai ha minbak?’éhiba; min’ipi ba nuwakgima pi gaya wa eal 
ditélba’e; be-gal xe he’e q’udi daq?dlga pi gaya wa kulmapiliba’e,” ninxa 
hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

11. “Oo!” ninxa hne-le giksu he’e mip’, ‘ba puk eh ba mihyak he’e, 
ba gahnu he’e; gahnu q?udi, mihyak q?’udi, mihyak puk; min’ipi ma 
batsankba’e be-giba; ba be-k mi bahyimk’gagiba’e; yu be-gibax xe- 
dusémk he’e.”” ninxa hne-le gtiksu he’e mip’. 

212. ganxa Martim’da he’e mip’ galigogi xa hmarak he’e milal xa 
liluhu-le. Hmarak he’e milwina gékgi xa batsankle: “xe dihyéyme! 
xe dihyéyme! wi-bax gaugula-ya! wi-bax she-la-la-ya, mayawalala‘ya! 
xe dihyéyme! hmarakgai gauditélme!” ninxa hne-le Martim’da he’e 
mip’. ganxa gauk he’e, she-la-ya he’e, mayawa‘la he’e, gawik he’e, 
gumu xa hmaragai gauditelle. 

213. Hi-baya he’e shabé x6wwa dihyéyk’ma:‘le. He-lema he’e, hi-baya 
he’e shabé he’e milxowwa napdékgage-le. 84n milxa xéluhu-le Martim’da 
he’e mip’. Gauk he’e be-k xa xé qéyane, xa shudikgiyaykle. 
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214. S4nxa Martim’da he’e mip’ qdéyanele: ....[SONG].... 
méra-xé eh!’’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

215. Milgaté xa xé-dusémk’ he’e hi-baya he’e be-k, q’araya he’e be-k 
gai duyigalk’agele. t‘o-xa kiydla-xé qdéyane'le: ....[SONG]..... 
Hi-baya she'la-ya dahyél xa dtiyigalk’age-le; q’araya ma-yawa-la dahyél 
xa dtiyigalk’age-le. Hmarak he’e shaq’ak xa xe-guhma he’e ’e'le. 

216. Xa-yu xa giwalle Marim?’da he’e mip’, xdlgoyak’édai k’iyalle. 
Xégado-lenai gagai xa diték’le. Ddélduwé xa ki xa’Amabe-le. Na-me he’e 
mil duwéhna-me xa xéak’éxle. Hmarak he’e mil xa do-lenae xa xénal 
gak’émle-le, gayaxa xé-dusémk’ he’e qoydubékgage:le. 

217. Gayaxa hi-baya he’e yu xalgudi-le dasdlk’iba. Gayaxa she:la-ya 
he’e xdlgudi-le dasdlk’iba. Gdyaxa q’ardya he’e yalgude-le dasdlk’iba. 
Gayaxa ma-yawa-la he’e xalgude-le dasélk’iba. t‘o-xa hmaditelle. 

218. San-gaté xa he-lema he’e be-k xdlgudi-le dasdlk’iba. He-lema 
hee hmagudi gan xa hmarak he’e milal mapile-le. He-lema he’e xayu 
walage-le. Milpa-la hi-baya he’e, milpa:la xa she-la-ya he’e walage'le, 
milpa‘la xa q’ardya he’e walage:le, milpa-la xa ma-yawa:la xa walage:le. 

21g. Xénal do-lenae hmarak he’e mil gapilimli gayaxa gaupile'le. 
t‘o-xa shabé he’e mil do-lenae x6énal gapilimle-le. Gayaxa gaina napok- 
gage‘le. Shabé xéwwa xa Martim’da he’e mip’ wind gudéx 
ba xa Do-lenai xa nin hne'le. 

220. Gaya xa: ‘“Ma’di diga4kme!” nin xa duykle. Sanxa napé he’e 
gumu he’e be-k gumulaya xa ma’ai digdk xdélgado:le. t‘o-xa Marim’da 
he’e mip’ guhmaxalega-ya gégube:le; do-l xa gégube-le ma’ai dabékqaba. 
Hi-baya xa qégube:le milgaya xa q’araya do:l qégube-le mayaxale-ga, 
ma’ai dabékqaba. 

221. Martim’da he’emi-pal yu xa ki xdyagele malal t‘o’égai; gilamakui 
xa bisge‘le Martim’da he’e mip’. Gayaxa xdéaga‘le. Ba xa ’ine-le namk’ 
tsacho. Gaya gid gut’a kui xa ’e-le. Tséalal liluhu xa gia me’éla kui. Xa 
képge-le. 

222. t%6-xa napé dattl wa-lin xe-baduyil. Xdégadoladamal xégadolduwé 
kiydlgan xa daq’algaxgille. 

223. Gdyaxa dahnénadai malle. Guntila he’e yu xa dahydéyk’le. 
“Mémal gai wind napé hi: lilida ba ma: himkba’e! gauk piriyau xdluhusa 
ma:: ‘guma a’4! guma a’4! guma a’a!’ nin ma: lékgimaba’e,” nin xa 
guntila he’e be-gal bayille Martim?da he’e mip’. 

224. Milgd4yaxa dahydyk’gele xdi-gunu'la he’e be-gal: ‘“‘ma: xai 
x4midai ma daxgiba’e, ma’4i bo’6yk’...!”? nin xa be-gal bayille. Mil- 
gayaxa bahydyk’ge-le tsihméu he’e be-gal: dahnénadai dax- 
giba’e ma’di bo’éyk’,”’ ninxa be-gal bayille. 

225. Milgayaxa bahydéyk’ge-le wiq’d he’e be-gal: ‘‘ma- xabé xamidai 
ma: daxgiba’e, ma’di bo’éyk,” ninxa be-gal bayille. Milgayaxa bah- 
yoyk’ge:le dalém he’e begal: qané xa4midai ma: daxgiba’e ma’di 
bo’éyk,” ninxa be-gal bayille. Milga4yaxa bahydéyk’ge'le gaq’au: “xalé- 
motél xabé-xamidai ma: ’iba’e!” nin xa be-gal bayille. 
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226. Milgayaxa bahydyk’ge:le nupér he’e be-gal. Yiba he’e k’aya win4 
mayk’ xa géyoho:le; xa tsdyksa milal xa pusitkixgille. Gai he’e 
mishé xa walle. kui *im!’’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’, “mj 
ki shagayéxsa ma min yehélba’e! xabé-moe, xalé-moe ma-*{ba’e!”’ nin 
xa be-gal bayille. 

227. Milgayaxa bahydyk’ge-le xaltis he’e be-gal: “‘ma- xalé-moi ma: 
*fba’e, bayawa ma- ma’di bo’éykba’e.” Milgayaxa bahyéyk’ge-le saxé- 
lalay he’e be-gal: ‘“‘ma: xalé gayi ma: kusi qawimkmaba’e! Bayawa ma: 
bilayk’ba’e ma’ai!” nin xa be-gal bayille. 

228. Milgayaxa bahyéyk’ge'le t’sitahla: ‘““Xabé xamidai ma- napdéyk’- 
ba’e; bayawa ma- ma’di bo’éyk’ba’e,” nin xa be-gal bayille. Milgayaxa 
bahydéyk’ge-le buiragal he’e be-gal: ““Dahnéna ma- daxgiba’e! Mo-dehél- 
man bai ma- dadaykba’e! Bayawa ma- ma’ai bilayk’ba’e,”’ nin xa 
be-gal bayille. 

229. Milgayaxa bahyoyk’ge-le bo’é-bicé he’e be-gal: “‘ma- dahnénadai 
*fba’e ; qaqéwiyai ma: ma’ai bilayk’ba’e,”’ nin xa be-gal bayille. Milgaya- 
xa qano-bishé he’e be-gal bahyéyk’ge-le: “‘ma- danénadai qané xamidai 
ma: daxk’iba’e ; qaqéwiyai qai ma *iba’e!”’ nin xa be-gal bayille. 

230. Milgayaxa bahyéyk’ge-le mo-hya ma-kyu be-gal: ‘“‘ma- danénadai 
qaqoéwiyai qai ma nin xa be-gal bayille. Milgayaxa gumar be-gal, 
tididiu be-gal, lami be-gal, be-gal, tshinitsh be-gal, héna be-gal: 
“gayow ma: dadayk’ba’e! moi ma: ’fba’e!’’ nin xa bayille. 

231. Milgayaxa bahydyk’ge-le xas be-gal, t‘in be-gal, xa-bo’éyal 
be-gal, xeduradurau he’e be-gal, pol-dotérk’i he’e be-gal, dané-qahit’uruk 
he’e be-gal, hésha he’e be-gal, xai-gumuy he’e be-gal, xa-ttinutal he’e 
be-gal, he’e be-gal, masan-k’alits he’e be-gal, p’ala he’e be-gal: 
“ma: dané xamidai, xabé xamidai, xalé xamidae, gai-moy ma- dadayk’- 
ba’e!”’ nin xa bayille be-gal. 

232. Milgayaxa t’si-ya he’e be-gal bahyéyk’ge-le, shai he’e be-gal, su 
he’e be-gal, k’iya he’e be-gal, t’at’a he’e be-gal, daxat? he’e be-gal, liklik 
he’e be-gal, ma-tsigiri he’e be-gal, masit? he’e be-gal, magém-t’si-ya he’e 
be-gal, shima-kodokodéu he’e be-gal, wot’ he’e be-gal: ‘“dandnadai, 
xalé-moi dai, xabé-moi dai ma: dadayk’ba’e!”’ nin xa bayille be-gal. 

233. Milgayaxa bahydyk’ge'le t’sai, t’sthle, shagdx, *ow’ow, t?i-yal, 
qarats, sawalwal, gubungubun, t’si‘toto, siwa, ditilditil, xdétiwinai, 
miarit’sai, baqarbaqar, xabana-tiltil, xabana-siksik’, wiu, 
qashiltsia, qushili, t’sakat’sakau, li-djoro, tinit’al, qalito-to, sétsai; nin 
xa bahydyk’e-le be-gal xa bayille: dandénadai, qaqéwiyai, xalé- 
moi ma: napénapdéyk’ba’e!”’ ninxa be-gal bayille. 

234. Milgayaxa bahydyk’e-le xaxam bax t’si-ya be-gal: mak’6, qor, 
xalaq’, digibuht, xanagaugau, goy, hlal, q’ayan, q?oq’, dui-kar,warduwa- 
rau, t’sik’émal, t’stitk’il, kiyuyu, x4-t’siya. Nin bahydyk’i be-gal xa 
bayille: “‘xaxam ma: napénapdykba’e! xaxambax ma- ma’ai gawdyk’- 
ba’e!’’ ninxa be-gal bayille. 

235. Milgayaxa sha he’e be-gal bahydyk’e-le: ‘‘xaxam sha he’e ba, 
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gumu, hmaditélme!” ninxa hne-le. S4nxa xandriwa he’e mip’ yl’xa 
hmahu:le; milpala xa sha he’e gumti hmapile-le. ‘‘ma sha *ikii eh!” 
nin xa xandriwa he’e mi-pal hne-le, “hmadaigai ma malba’e! ma: sha 
he’e be-k kiiba’e hmadai daxgi! ma- sha he’e be-k x4xam napénapdyk’- 
ba’e! xAxambax ma: qawayk’ba’e! ma gai, xandriwa he’e mip’!”’ 
ninxa hne-le. Gayaxa sha he’e be-k xamal xalgudi-le. Sanxa xandriwa 
he’e mip’ xalpade:le. 

236. Dahno ba-gil t’suk’ wind guman xa ’e-le ki me gahnul; gai wina 
he’e be-gal gumulal ki gahnu-bayil xa *é-le. Tshin be-k am yehéyk 
bath, be-k gawayk’ ba’ih, tséa be-k napénapdéyk’ ba’th, be-gal balék, 
ba xa *ine‘le, yawalhmi, ’am ba ki bahyéyk’i xa ’ine:le. 

237. Xabé ba-t‘én tidat‘idak ba dané he’e milwina guma:le milwina 
guman xa ’e-le Martim’da he’e mip’ bayil yawalhme *4mulal. Bayawa 
maruhuy xaki xabé he’e djyuhtk kékga-le: “‘méa kttiba’e gduk xilu- 
hukgil!’’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. - 

238. Gayaxa bayawa tsaho-le. “Mil gauk xdluhupila, ba xabé he’e 
kdba’e; min’ipi gauk he’e kuiiba’e qashdy Mil xtiluhu gauk, namk’ 
mudalba’e!’’ nin xa hne-le Martim’da he’e mip’. 

239. Milgd4yaxa Guiksu he’e mi-pinal waduge-le. Guiksu he’e mi-pina 
gdluhuy, t’ét’e-le tshin hi yehél Sanxa Guiksu he’e mip’: “‘q’udi 
ma ’am yehéline!”’ nin xa Guksu he’e mip’ hne‘le. “Wind gudéx xe 
qoyanim, mé-xa!’’ nin xa hne-le Martim/’da he’e mip’ Guksu he’e mi-pal. 
Sanxa: “Oo!” nin xa hnevle. ..... [SONG] nin xa hne-le Giksu 
heemip’. 8Anxa: “q’udieh! Oo... Oo... Oo... Oo...” nin xa hne-le 
Marim’da he’e mip’. Gdyaxa qdéyane:le Martim’da he’e mip’ 

nin xa hne-le. Gayaxa guhil hi-bax napét®ina-nal liluhu-le ; 
Giksu he’e mip’? gai xa hi-bax napot*ina-nal xamaluhu'le yo'l. 

240. Do-lenai gduk duyigali xa *é-le wa gauk he’e. Xatsam xa xdi 
t’sémga:le; milgayaxa xdi t’sémga‘le; milgayaxa hytlai t’sémga‘le; 
milgayaxa su’ui-paddxai t’sémga-le. Me do:l ’am he’e baya t’sémgai. 
Wal do-k me gahniti he’e biitsiyalaya wal bayik’ me gahnt he’e, gai 
diyigal gahnu, dtiyigal gahnu, me gahnu, gahnt do-k ba he’e wal 
ki thethéykgima-haba. 

241. Ha kutsh-nawa, gawi-nawa ha sho-k me gahnt he’e. 


MARUMDA | THE | HE | KUKSU | TOGETHER | WORLD | MAKE | TRADITION | 
THIS | IS. 


1. Then | lived, they say, | in the north | an old man | Marumda | name | 
him, | and | he thought | world | make | this. | “I | thus | will ask | my 
elder brother | south | lives | the | him” | thus | and | said | Marumda | 
old man | the | he, | “Oh! | what | I | shall do?” | thus | he said. | 

2. “Ah!” | thus | and | he said. | A hair | four | then | he pulled out. | 
Hair | the | then | outward | he held out: | ‘‘Me | take out toward | my 
brother!” | thus | he said | Marumda | old man | the | he. | Hair | the | 
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then | eastward | he held, | after that | then | north | he held | hair | the, | 
after that | then | westward | he held, | after that | then | southward | 
he holds | then | he watched. | 

3. Then | hair | the | floated | floats | then | southward | then | it 
floated | fire | streak | like then | went | hair | the | after | fire | streak- 
like | trail | the | after a while | floated | cloud | house | the | Marumda | 
the | was riding in it. | 

4. Tobacco | smoking | then | he sat, | tobacco | he quit | after | then | 
he went to sleep. | He slept ... slept... slept ... slept | then | he 
awoke. | He got up | then | tobacco | he stuffed. | Tobacco | the | he 
smokes, | smokes, | smokes | and | pipe | the | in the sac | he put in. | 

5- Once | now | he camped, | thus | and | he said, | after a while | and| 
he lay down. | Four times | he lay down to sleep, | after that | it came 
floating | his elder brother’s | upon the house, | Kuksu | name | and | it 
was. | This | Kuksu | the | and | he was | Marumda | the | his | his older 
brother | and | he was. | 

6. Kuksu | the | his | and | it was | cloud | look like, | snow | look like, | 
ice | look like | and | it was | house | the. | Around | he soared around | 
four times | each way around | it floated around the house, | after | and | 
hole | therein | then | thereby | and | it floated in | following | and | he 
went in | Marumda | the he. | 

7. “Around the east side!” | thus | he said | Kuksu | the he. | Then | 
around the east side | and | he went in | and | he sat down, | he sat | and | 
on (his) neck | sac | hanging | then | he took off. | He took out | (his) 
pipe | and | stuffed | tobacco | the, | he placed | coal | the | and | he blew, | 
he blows | thereupon | he blew fire. | Coal | the | he took away | and | into 
sac | then | he put in. | Thereafter | tobacco | the | and | he smoked, | 
four times | he put (the pipe) to mouth. | Thereafter | his brother | he 
handed it | Kuksu | the him. | 

8. And then | Kuksu | the he | received it: | “Thanks!” | thus | he said | 
Kuksu | the he, | “thanks! | Good | it will happen | plan | our, | good | it 
will be completed | our | speech, | thanks! | May | not | interfere | our | 
plan, | may | go smooth | our | plan, | may | not | hesitate | our | speech, | 
may | good | stretch | our | speech; | we | plan | prepare | the | we | if we 
have laid, | good | it will succeed, | good | it will go smooth | our | plan | 
the; | yoh | 000... | hey | 000... | hey | 000... | hey | 000... | hey | 
000..., | may it be!” | thus | he said | Kuksu | the he. | And | now | 
tobacco | the | he quit. | 

9. Thereupon | Marumda | the he | he sat up, | he sits | then | he stood 
up. | And then | eastward | facing | he stood, | and then | northward | 
facing | he stood, | and then | westward | facing | he stood, | and then | 
southward | facing | he stood, | and then | toward the zenith | facing | he 
stood, | and then | toward the nadir | facing | he stood. | Now | each way 
around | then | they went around each other, | around each way | four 
times in succession | they went around each other. | Marumda | the he | 
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then | a while ago | he himself | to where he had been sitting | then | he 
went, | and | he sat down; | thereupon | Kuksu | the he | a while ago 
he himself | to where he had been sitting | he went, | and | he sat down. 

10. Tobacco | the | then | the stuffed | Marumda | the he. | His | dried- 
up sac | the | out of that | pipe | the | he took out. | Thereafter | dried-up 
sac | the | in that | he felt, | tobacco | the | he took out | then | pipe | the 
in | he put in. | And then | he felt | dried-up sac | the | in | he took out 
coal, | tobacco | the | to on top of that | coal | the | he placed, | he places | 
and | he blew, | he blows | and | he blew fire. | Four times | he inhaled, | 
thereupon | he offered it | to his brother | Kuksu | to him. | 

11. Four times | he feigned (to take it), | and then | he received it; | 
four times | he inhaled | and then | back | he offered it | to Marumda | 
the him. | He received it | and | his | tobacco-dried-up-sac | the | that in | 
back | he put in. | Thereupon he blew smoke | four times; | first | south- 
ward | he blew smoke, | and then | eastward | he blew smoke, | and then | 
northward | he blew smoke, | and then | westward | he blew smoke, | and 
then | toward the zenith | he blew smoke, | and then | toward the nadir | 
he blew smoke. | 

12. And then | he turned around | to the left, | thereupon | he orated | 
Kuksu | the he: | “Ooo... !” | thus | and | he said, | “it will come true | 
our | plan | the!’ | And then | Kuksu | the he | pipe | the | therewith | he 
poked him, | then | Marumda | the he | pipe | the | he received, | he 
receives it | and | his own | dried-up sac | the | in that | then | he put it 
in. | 

13. Then | armpit | and | he rubbed himself | Marumda | the he, | he 
rubs himself |and | armpit-wax | then | he got out. | Armpit-wax | the | 
then | Kuksu | the him | he gave. | Then | Kuksu | the he | received it, | 
he receives it, | big toe | between | and | he applied it to himself. | There- 
upon | his own | and | armpit | he rubbed for himself, | he rubs | and | 
armpit-wax | he rolled into a ball. | His own | armpit-wax | the | then | 
Marumda | the him | big toe | between | and | he applied it to him. | 

14. Then | Marumda | the he | took it off himself | and | blew on it, |"four 
times | and | he blew. | Then | Kuksu | the he | he also | armpit-wax | the | 
he took it off himself | and | four times | then | he blew | and then | he 
sat down. | Then | Marumda | the he | and | Kuksu | the him | four times | 
and |around | he went around | and then | he sat down. | Then | Kuksu | 
the he | stood up, | he stands up | and | Marumda | the him | around | 
four times | and | he went around. | Thereupon | they stood up. | 

15. And now | armpit-wax | the | together | they put it together. | 
Kuksu | the he | then his own | hair | the | to it | and | he added it. | Then | 
Marumda | the he | he also | his own | hair | the | some of it | armpit-wax | 
the | to it | he added. | 

16. Theseupen | they performed; | southward | facing, | then | east- 
ward | facing, |then | northward | facing, | then | westward | facing, | then| 
toward the zenith | facing, | then | toward the nadir | facing: | “This| 
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speech | the | will come true | thusly | everything (all creation) | the | will 
be, | this | on this plan | people | will be, | on this plan | food | will be, 
from the water | food | will be, | on the land | food | will be; | furthermore 
there will be | inside the earth | food | there will be, | furthermore | on 
top | food | will be; | all kinds | food | will be | wherewith | living things | 
will be, | with it | them | healthy | will be, | speech | being good | they 
will be! | good | their | villages | will be, | many | will be | villages, | many 
will be | this | plan on | knowledge | being good | will be | people | the, | 
this | on earth | many | will be | knowledge | in that | their | thing | good | 
will travel. | 

17. We | will make | the | in the sky | fire-travel, | with which | their | 
food | will cook, | make | their | by night | food | cook for, | in the sky | 
light-travel | the, | them | name | will be, | sun-fire | the | him | day-sun | 
will be, | by night | light | the | him | night-sun | will be; | this | speech | 
good | will be, | this | knowledge | the | healthy | will be, | everything | 
healthy | will be!”’ | thus | and | he said | Kuksu | the | he. | 


THIS IS THE TRADITION OF HOW MARUMDA AND KUKSU MADE THE WORLD. 


1. He lived in the north, the Old Man, his name was Marumda. Helived 
in a cloud-house, a house that looked like snow, like ice. And he thought 
of making the world. “‘I will ask my older brother who lives in the south,” 
thus he said, the Old Man Marumda. “‘Wah! What shall I do ?”’ thus he 
said. “Eh!” thus he said. 

2. Then he pulled out four of his hairs. He held out the hairs. “Lead 
me to my brother!’’ thus he said, Marumda the Old Man. Then he held 
the hairs to the east ; after that he held the hairs to the north; after that 
he held them to the west; after that he held them to the south, and he 
watched. 

3. Then the hairs started to float around, they floated around, and 
floated toward the south, and left a streak of fire behind, they left a 
streak of fire, and following it floated the cloud-house, and Marumda rode 
in it. 

4. He sat smoking. He quit smoking. And then he went to sleep. He 
was lying asleep, sleeping. .., sleeping. .., sleeping. .., sleeping... Then 
he awoke. He got up and put tobacco into his pipe. He smoked, 
and smoked, and smoked, and then he put the pipe back into the sack. 

5. That was his first camp, they say, and then he lay down to sleep. 
Four times he lay down to sleep, and then he floated to his elder brother’s 
house. His name was Kuksu. This Kuksu was the elder brother of 
Marumda. 

6. The Kuksu, his was like a cloud, like snow, like ice his house. 
Around it they floated, four times they floated around it the hairs, and 
then through a hole they floated into the house, and following them the 
Marumda entered the house. 
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7. “Around the east side!” said the Kuksu. Then around the east side 
he entered the house, and he sat down, he sat, and he took off the little 
sack hung around his neck. He took out his pipe and filled it with tobacco, 
he laid a coal on it, and he blew, he blew, and then he blew it afire. Then 
he removed the coal and put it back into his little sack. After that he 
smoked, four times he put the pipe to his mouth. After that he offered 
jt to his older brother the Kuksu. 

8. Then Kuksu received it. “‘Hyoh!” he said, the Kuksu, “hyoh! 
Good will be our knowledge, good will end our speech! Hyoh! May it 
happen! Our knowledge will not be interfered with! May it happen! 
Our knowledge will go smoothly. May it happen! Our speech will not 
hesitate. May it happen! Our speech will stretch out well. The knowledge 
we have planned, the knowledge we have laid, it will succeed, it will go 
smoothly, our knowledge! Yoh ooo, hee 000, hee ooo, hee ooo, hee ooo! 
May it happen!”’ thus he said, the Kuksu, and now he quit smoking. 

g. Then Marumda sat up, he sat up, and then they both stood up. They 
stood facing east, and then they stood facing north, and then they stood 
facing west, and then they stood facing south, and then they stood facing 
thezenith, and then they stood facing the nadir. And now they went around 
each other both ways, they went around each other four times back and 
forth. Then Marumda went to where he had been sitting before, and he 
sat down; and then Kuksu went to where he had been sitting before, and 
he sat down. 

10. Then Marumda put tobacco into the pipe that he took out of his 
little dried-up sack. He felt in his little dried-up sack, he brought out 
some tobacco, and filled the pipe with it. Then he felt in his little dried-up 
sack and brought out a coal, he put the coal on top of the tobacco, he 
put it on top and he blew, he blew, and blew it afire. Four times he drew, 
and then he offered it to his brother Kuksu. 

11. Four times he made as if to take it, and then he received it. Four 
times he drew, and then he offered it back to Marumda. He received it, 
and put it back into his little dried-up sack. He blew out the smoke four 
times. First he blew it toward the south, then he blew it toward the east, 
then he blew it toward the north, then he blew it toward the west, then 
he blew it to the zenith, then he blew it to the nadir. 

12. Then turning to the left, Kuksu gave an oration: “Ooo!” thus he 
said, ‘‘it will be true, our knowledge!” Then Kuksu poked him with the 
pipe, and Marumda received the pipe, he received it and put it back in 
his little dried-up sack. 

13. And then the Marumda scraped himself in the armpits, he scraped 
himself and got out some of the armpit wax. He gave the armpit wax 
to the Kuksu. Then Kuksu received it, he received it, and stuck it 
between his big toe and the next. And then he also scraped himself in 
the armpits, he scraped himself, and rolled the armpit wax into a ball. 
His own armpit wax he then stuck between Marumda’s toes. 
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14. Then Marumda removed it and blew on it, four times he blew on it. 
Then Kuksu also removed the armpit wax and blew on it four times, and 
after that he sat down. Then Marumda went around the Kuksu four 
times, and then he sat down. And then the Kuksu he got up, he got up, 
and four times around the Marumda he went. Then they both stood still. 

15. Now they mixed together their balls of armpit wax. And Kuksu 
mixed some of his hair with it. And then Marumda also mixed some of 
his hair with the armpit wax. 

16. After that they stood up; facing south, and then facing east, and 
then facing north, and then facing west, and then facing the zenith, and 
then facing the nadir: “These words are to be right and thus everything 
will be. People are going to be according to this plan. There is going to 
be food according to this plan. There will be food from the water! There 
will be food from the land. There will be food from under the ground. 
There will be food from the air. There will be all kinds of food whereby 
the people will be healthy. These people will have good intentions. Their 
villages will be good. They will plan many things. They will be full of 
knowledge. There will be many of them on this earth, and their in- 
tentions will be good. 

17. We are going to make in the sky the traveling-fire. With it they 
will ripen their food. We are going to make that with which they will 
cook their food overnight. The traveling-fires in the sky, their name 
will be Sun. The one who is Fire, his name will be Daytime-Sun. The 
one who gives light in the night, her name will be Night-Sun. These 
words are right. This plan is sound. Everything according to this plan 
is going to be right!” thus he spoke, the Kuksu. 

18. And now the Marumda made a speech. Holding the armpit wax, 
holding it to the south, he made a wish: ‘“These words are right!’ thus 
he said, the Marumda. And then he held it to the east, and then he held 
it to the north, and then he held it to the west, and then he held it to the 
zenith, and then he held it to the nadir: ‘“‘According to this plan, people 
are going to be. There are going to be people on this earth. On this earth 
there will be plenty of food for the people! According to this plan there 
will be many different kinds of food for the people! Clover in plenty 
will grow, grain, acorns, nuts!’’ thus he spoke, the Marumda. 

1g. And then he blew tobacco smoke in the four directions. Then he 
turned around to the left, four times. Then he put the armpit wax into 
his little dried-up sack. After that he informed the Kuksu: “I guess 
I'll go back, now!” thus he said, and then he asked the Kuksu: “‘Sing 
your song, brother!”’ he said. And then the Kuksu sang: ‘‘Hoya, hoha, 
yuginwe, hoya, ... etc.... etc. (here comes a long song in archaic 
language)...” 

20. After that Marumda floated away to the north, singing the while 
a wishing song: “Hinaa ma hani ma... etc.... etc. (another song i 
archaic language)...’ thus he sang, the Marumda. 
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21. With this song he traveled north, the Marumda, riding in his house, 
in his cloud-house. He was singing along, holding the armpit wax in his 
hand and singing the song. Then he tied a string to the ball of armpit 
wax, passed the string through his own ear-hole and made it fast. Then 
he went to sleep. 

22. He was lying asleep, when [suddenly] [the string] jerked [his ear]. 
He sat up [and looked around] but he did not see anything, and he lay 
down again to sleep. It went on like that for eight days, it went on for 
eight days, and then it became the earth. The armpit wax grew large 
[while] Marumda was sound asleep, and the string jerked [his ear]. At 
last Marumda sat up, he sits up, and he untied the string from his ear- 
hole. Then he threw the earth out [into space}. 

23. It was dark. ‘“What shall I do [about it] ?”’ said Marumda. “Oh!... 
(I know],” and he took the pipe out of his little sack. He also brought 
out a coal, and applied it to the pipe. Then he blew [on it], he blows, 
and set it afire. He sets it afire, and then he held the pipe to the south. 
Then he blew [away] the fire that was in the pipe. The fire traveled to 
the south, it grew large. and over the earth the sunshine spread. 

24. Now Marumda walked around all over the earth. He walks 
around: “‘Here will be a mountain, here will be rocks, there will be 
clover, here will be a valley, there will be a lake, there will be crops, 
here will be a playground, there will be crops, here will be a clover flat, 
there will be a grain valley, on this mountain there will be acorns, on that 
one manzanita, juniper, cherries; on this mountain there will be potatoes, 
deer, hare, rabbits; on that mountain there will be bear, puma, cougar, 
fisher, coon, wolf, coyote, fox, skunk; on this mountain there will be 
rattlesnake, king-snake, gopher-snake, red-striped snake, mountain 
garter-snake, blue snake, big gopher-snake.” 

25. [Marumda then] walked over the hill; on the other side it was dark; 
he sat down; there was no light. He went on. Up in the sky there was 
light. Then he rolled the earth over, it turned over, he pushed it over: 
“This is the way you will perform,” said the Marumda, “‘now it is dark, 
and now it is light, and now it is sunlight.”” [Thus] now it performed. 

26. Thereupon he went on: ‘‘Here will be a valley, and in it there will 
be many villages. Here will be a river with water in it wherein the fish 
will run.”” Thereupon he went on and made a big pond, and then [he 
said): “{Here] the fish will come; this will be a fish-bend, a food larder, 
this pond.”” Thereupon he made a river: ‘‘This will be a roadway for the 
fishes,” thus he said, the Marumda. 

27. And then he went on and made a mountain: ‘‘On this there will be 
sugar-pine.” And then he went on and made a pond: “Here there will 
be all kinds of fowl.’’ And then he went on and made a mountain of 
flint: ‘This will be [for] arrow-heads and spear-heads.”” And then he 
went on and made a mountain of drill flint. After that he went on and 
made a spring and on either side he put sedges, rushes, redbud bushes: 
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“This will be for the women to weave their baskets; dogwood, white 
willow, black willow, wherewith [to weave].’’ And then he went on and 
made wild nutmeg: “This will be bow-wood.” After that he made 
{another kind of] dogwood: “This will be arrow-wood, mountain bitter- 
weed.” 

28. After this Marumda went on the other way, he went on and on, and 
then he thought of making Big Mountain. He makes it, and on each 
side he made a large river: “This will be for the fish to come out to the 
lake.’’ Thereupon he went on and made a wide valley: “Here will be 
all kinds of crops,”’ thus he said, the Marumda. 

2g. And now he arrived at the lake, and going along the shore he made 
rocks, he makes them, and: “This will be a playground for the water- 
bears.’’ Thereupon he went on and made a sand-flat, and then: “This 
will be a playground for people.” Thereafter he went on and made a 
mountain: “Here people will not come! [Men!] Never approach [this 
place]!’’ thus he said, the Marumda. 

30. Thus he was going along by the shore, and he found a river [barring 
his way]: ‘““Wah!” he said, “what am I going to do?” he said standing 
on the shore. “Eh!” he said, and laying his walking-cane across he 
passed over to the other side. “Eh!” he said, “‘that was the way [to do it], 
there was nothing else to do!” 

31. Thus he walked along the shore making rocks, making sand-flats; 
thus he went around [the lake], performing like that. Now he went back 
inland, and facing the lake he sat on a log. The water was calm: ‘‘Water! 
You will not be like that!” thus he called to the water. Then he went to 
the water and he splashed it toward the land: ‘‘This is the way you will 
behave!” he told her. Then the wind blew and the water became rough, 
it becomes rough, and ran in waves over the shore, it ran in waves over 
the rocks: ‘““Hyoh! Good! That’s the way you will do!’ thus he said. 
“Hyoh! Now I will go across,”’ he said. 

32. “Wah! What am I going to do? How am I going to go across? 
Wah!” he said. “Eh! that oak over there. . .”’ and going to a tree standing 
there he picked up from the ground an acorn shell, he took it to the shore 
and laid it by the side of the water. The water made waves and thereby 
the shell was pushed into the water. It floated, it grew large, it grew 
larger, it floated toward the shore and became a boat. ‘“Hyoh! That’s 
a good boat for us!” thus he said. 

33- He felt around in his little dried-up sack and took out his pipe; 
he filled it with tobacco; he laid the coal [on top] ; he blew on it ; he blew it 
afire; then he blew smoke in the four directions and a thick fog arose. 
He put the pipe back in his little sack and hung the sack around his neck, 
then he sat down in the boat and shoved off. It started to float away, 
it floated way off toward the center of the lake; then he whirled his 
cane [in the air] and that boat started to race, it went like a bird, and in 
no time at all it went across. 
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34. He sat down by the side of the water and he looked about, and then 
[he thought] to experiment at making people. “Wah! What shall I 
make people with?” he said. “Eh!” he said, and he picked up rocks: 
“These will be people!’ These [rocks] became people. They spoke [a 
language]. They were short-legged, these rock-people. These rock- 
people lived in the mountains only. They did not walk about in the 
valleys. 

35. Then he experimented making other [kinds] of people. The rock- 
people were mean, that’s why he experimented making other people. He 
made people out of hair. These people were long-haired; the hair came 
down to their feet. They found the Old Man [Marumda] and came up to 
him: “What are you doing, Old Man ?”’ they said. “I am eating food,” 
he answered. He was eating clover. He also dug potatoes out of the 
ground, and ate them. Then the long-haired people took an object- 
lesson and they also ate. ‘‘This is your food,” said the Marumda, and 
then he went away. 

36. Sitting down on a hill he looked back. After a while he went over 
to where there was a valley. And now the idea came to him to make 
another kind of people. He felt inside his little dried-up sack and brought 
out some feathers. He split them, he splits them, and he broke them into 
small pieces. These he scattered over the plain. 

37. ‘These will grow into people!’ he said, and he sat down with his 
back to the valley. Then people also came to life and they too came to 
the Old Man and asked him: ‘‘Where do you come from ?”’ These people 
were covered all over with feathers, like birds. ‘“What are you doing ?” 
“I am eating,” he answered. Then they also took an object-lesson and 
started to eat. ‘Thus you will eat! This is your food!” he said, and then 
he went away. 

38. Then he experimented making more people. This time he went 
over to another mountain and he experimented making people out of 
wood. He gathered small sticks, he split them, and scooping out little 
hollows here and there, he planted them in. ‘These will be people!” 
he said. Then he went off and turning his back to them he sat down. 
Soon he could hear them talking among themselves: “There is an old man 
sitting over there,” they said. 

39. They came over to him: ‘What are you doing, Old Man?” “I am 
eating,” he answered. Then they also took a lesson and started to eat. 
“This is the food that you will eat! I made it for you!” said the Marumda. 
Then he departed and went around another mountain. 

40. “Wah! This also looks like a good place for people.” He pulled 
four hairs from his arm and scattered them over the plain,hereand there, 
all over. Then he sat down on a knoll and listened. In no time they also 
turned into people. ‘Where do you come from ?” they asked one another. 
The nearest one to the Old Man said: “There is a man sitting over there 
too,” and they came up to him. 
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41. “And you, where do you come from?” they said. “Oh! I came 
froma distance,” he answered. ‘‘Are there any other people ?” they asked. 
“Yes, there are other people far away from here. You'll find them after 
a while.” These people were hairy and cloven-hoofed, and they had 
horns. They were the deer-people. He didn’t like [their looks]. “Eh! 
Over there I will make another kind of people,”’ he said, and went off. 

42. Then he went on, northward, and in the hills, in a little hollow he 
sat down: “And now I will make other people [again],” he said, the 
Marumda. And feeling in his little dried-up sack he brought out some 
sinew. This sinew he broke into little pieces, he breaks them, and then 
he scattered them about over the hollow. ‘These will be people!” he 
said. 

43. Then he sat down with his back to it. In no time they became 
people. Then the Old Man stood up: “Come over here!” he said. Then 
the people came over to him: “This is your land where you will live,” 
thus he said. These people were like ourselves; they had no hair, no 
feathers [on their bodies], they were all slick. ‘Here you will eat your 
food! There is plenty of food on the ground over there; eat it!”’ thus he 
said, and he went away. 

44. After this he went over to a hillock. There he took some hair out 
of his little dried-up sack, and this he scattered over the hill. Then he 
sat with his back to it and in no time they were people talking among 
themselves. Then he looked. They were big, hairy people, walking 
about. These were the bear-people; they had long claws. 

45. And now he went over to them: “Here you will eat this kind of 
food,” he said, and plucking some clover he ate it. Then these people they 
also imitated him and ate. Then he dug up some potatoes. “These also 
you will eat,’’ he said. “Oo! That’s good! And are there any other 
people around?” they asked. ‘‘Yes! There are going to be lots of 
people!’’ Marumda answered. 

46. After this he experimented making still another kind of people: 
“Wah! What shall I make them of now?” he said. He went to a big 
valley toward where the sun rises. Here he made people out of flint. 
These people were the Gilak people. He made this people on the moun- 
tain where there are nothing but rocks. 

47. These people were like birds flying in the sky. They used to 
swoop down on people. They had not been taught to do that way. 
They were mean people. 

48. All these were the first people that the Marumda made. , 


DESTRUCTION OF THE FIRST WORLD. 
49. Then he went north to his abode. Time passed, time passed, time 
passed, time passed, and then Marumda [saw] in a dream that the 
people were behaving badly. So he decided to go to his elder brother. 
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Then the cloud-house started to float. Eight days it floated, the cloud- 
house, and then it reached the Kuksu’s house. 

50. Four times he floated around it, and then he knocked at the door. 
Then the Kuksu opened the door and Marumda went in. Then the 
Kuksu said: ‘What is it, younger brother?’ thus he said, the Kuksu. 

51. Then Marumda said: “Oo! It’s all wrong! [That’s why] I have 
come to consult you. The people that we made are behaving wrongly. 
They are intermarrying, they are turning into idiots, and their children 
grow puny. Therefore I will wash them [away]!’’ thus he said, the 
Marumda. 

52. Then Kuksu spoke: “Wah! It’s all wrong! We never taught them 
to do this!’ Then Marumda spoke: ‘‘Our people have become like birds, 
they have become like deer! They sleep with their own children. This is 
too bad! Therefore I am going to wash them [away]!”’ 

53. Then Kuksu: “Oo! That is right! They did not believe our 
wisdom! Well, you know what you must do!” thus he spoke, the Kuksu. 
Then Marumda filled his pipe, lit it, and offered it to Kuksu. Kuksu 
then smoked, he smokes, and he blew the smoke in the four directions. 
Then he returned [the pipe] to Marumda. Then Marumda he too smoked 
to the four directions. 

54. Then, in no time [the skies] clouded up, the thunder spoke, and 
rain began to fall. For four days it rained; it became a flood. Marumda 
himself was running around among the rocks. [Finally] he ran [for 
refuge] to the top of a mountain peak. 

55. But the people followed him there. Then Marumda called [for 
help] to his grandmother: “Grandma! Grandma! Quick!” thus he 
cried running back and forth among the rocks. Then a spider-web basket 
floated down to him [from the sky], Marumda got in it, and with it he 
floated away, he floated up to the sky. 

56. ‘Ride and don’t look around!” said Old Lady Spider, ‘‘or you will 
fall... !°’ but as she said the words he looked down and out he fell. He 
falls, but already the Old Lady Spider she had thrown out her net, she 
caught him, she pulled him up, she pulls him up, and to the Kuksu’s 
house she carried him. 

57. She carried him, she carried him up to the door, and Marumda 
went in. ‘Oo!’ cried Kuksu, ‘how did it go? Did you wash them 
away “Yes!” said Marumda. ‘‘Oo! That was right!’ said the Kuksu. 
“Now we will make a different kind of people.” 

58. Now Marumda called his grandmother [again], and she [sent] the 
basket floating down to him. He got in and floated away. It floated for 
four days and landed on top of a mountain peak. “Here! Get off!” 
said Old Lady Spider. 

59. Then Marumda got off and looked around the world, he wandered 
about. Then he gathered some sticks of wood and built a fire. Then he 
went off to look for people. But he couldn’t find a single one. Then he 
called. Not a single person came out. 
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60. ‘“Wah!” said the Marumda, “what am I going to do? Eh! Qn 
this mountain there will be people!” and he called: ““Wulu! Wulu!...” 
But there did not remain a single person to come out. 

61. Four times he called, then he went off toward the lake. He walked 
along the shore, he sat down, and looked around. “Here there will bea 
large village!” he said. Then he went on, he goes on, and again he 
returned, and once more he looked around. 

62. Where a while ago there had been nobody now a big village existed. 
There were many people along the shore of the lake. Here goes the Chief. 
Woman. Boys, children, are playing along the shore. They are chasing 
one another playing tag. They play tag in the water. 

63. Marumda stood watching the village he had made. ‘‘Hyoh! They 
will be good people. They will be healthy. Their village will be healthy. 
They will be kindly in their manners.” Thus he spoke, and he went on. 

64. He walked, he walked, he walked. ““Eh!’’ he said, “‘here there will 
be a big mountain jutting out into the lake.’’ Then the mountain arose. 
Then he went on. “Here there will be a valley. In this valley there 
will be a village and a dance-house. In the dance-house they will perform 
their dances, they will enjoy their dances, the boys, the girls, the women, 
the children, the old people!’ Thus he spoke, and then he went away. 

65. He goes on, he went on, and then he stood. “Here there will be a 
hillock!”” Thus he spoke, and a hillock arose. Then he stood on the top, 
he stands, and he looked to where he had wished a village to be. And 
now they came out, the boys, the girls, the men, the children, the women, 
they ran to bathe in the lake. They run hither and yon along the shore, 
chasing one another. Out of the dance-house they swarmed, the many 
people, the people whom he had wished into existence. 

66. The Marumda sat on the ground. He unslung his little dried-up 
sack [from around his neck], out of it he pulled his pipe, he put in a coal, 
[on top of it] he placed the tobacco, on top of that he placed [another] 
coal, he blew [on it], he blew it afire, he smokes, he smoked and blew the 
smoke toward the village. 

67. Then a fog arose and a drizzling rain began to fall. Then the people 
started to run toward the house. The [older] boysare telling the [younger] 
boys to run into the dance-house. Thereupon [the grown-up men} 
started building [individual] houses out of dogwood. They set them 
all around the dance-house. The houses of that village were so closely 
set together that a man could hardly walk between them. 

68. Then the Marumda quit smoking, and he made a speech [to call 
the people]: “Gather for the dance! Gather for the dance!’’ he called. 
Then the people went into the dance-house, they all went into the dance- 
house. And then the Marumda went to the mountain he had just made. 
He stood on the top and listened. Soon after they began the ceremony. 

69. Then he told the people of the village on the other side of the hill: 
“Over here they are dancing. Watch it. Come and watch it!” Then 
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the boys, the girls, they came running, they came running over the hill. 
They ran to [the door] of the dance-house and they peeped in. 

70. Then Marumda made a speech. “‘‘Come this way!’ thus you must 
say when a visitor approaches. Claim him as a friend. ‘Sit down here!’ 
say to your friend. ‘You are my relative! These are your people! There- 
fore you and I must dance together.’ Thus he spoke, the Marumda, and 
then he went away. 


SECOND DESTRUCTION OF THE WORLD — BY FIRE. 


71. Time passed, time passed, time passed, time passed, and then the 
people began again their incestuous ways. And Marumda [knew by a] 
dream that his people were doing wrong. ““Wah! That’s not the way I 
taught them to do! I will go and consult my elder brother about this!”’ 
Thus he said, and then the cloud-house floated south. 

72. Eight days it floated, and then it arrived at the Kuksu’s place. 
Four times it floated around the Kuksu’s house. And then it floated to 
the door on the south side. Then Marumda knocked with his cane. 

73. “Ooo!” called the Kuksu, and Marumda also called: “Ooo! Here 
Ihave come.” ‘‘All right! [Come in] on the east side,” said the Kuksu. 
Then Marumda sat down on the east side. [Without] saying anything he 
took his pipe out of his little dried-up sack ; he placed a coal in it; on top 
of that he put tobacco; and on top of that he placed a coal. Then he 
blew on it, he blew it afire. He smoked four times and then he offered 
it to the Kuksu. 

74. Four times he feigned to take it, then he accepted it, he accepts it, 
and with the pipe in his hand he went back tohisseat. ““Hyoh! Sumee!” 
he cried, ‘“‘what’s the matter? What’s happened now? The people are 
doing wrong! Oo ! You must tell me the truth!” Thus he spoke [to the 
pipe] before smoking. 

75. Now he smoked, he smokes four times, and he gave the pipe back 
toMarumda. “They are doing wrong!” said the Marumda. “The people 
that we made they are not obeying our teachings. They have started 
again their incestuous ways. That’s all wrong! Therefore I will destroy 
them! This is what I [have come to] consult you about. Then the Kuksu 
answered: ‘“‘Ooo! All right! Later on you will make more people!” 

76. “Oh! I'll go back and I’ll cook them!” “All right! That’s fine!” 
said the Kuksu, “right now you are going to do it!” “I am going back 
over there and I’ll burn them with fire!” “Oh! that’s good! Oh! 
that’s fine! Go! Go!” 

77. Then Marumda replaced his pipe in thelittle dried-up sack, he hung 
the sack around his neck, and he went away, he went away riding in his 
cloud-house. He went away, and the cloud roared like thunder as he 
went back north to his place. 

78. After this he went west. Then he went south. Then he went east, 
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he went east to where the sun rises. That was where the Fire-Man lived 
“You must burn the world!’’ Marumda told him. “Why should I bur 
the world?” he replied. “Eh! The people we made on the earth are 
behaving badly! They are incestuous with their own children! They are 
wrong! They are acting like animals! Therefore I will burn them!” 
Thus spoke the Marumda. 

79. The Fire-Man was still refusing, saying: “And then, where will ] 
live?”? “Never mind! You are going to burn the world! You will start 
the fire from here. You need have no fear about starting the fire. I will 
not let it burn [your house] here!’’ said Marumda. ‘When shall I start 
this fire, then ?” said the Fire-Man. “Right now you start the fire!”’ said 
the Marumda. 

80. Then he took down his fire-bow, he took down his fire-arrows, and 
he went out. He goes out, and he shot to the north. Then he shot to the 
west, then he shot to the south, then he shot to the zenith. In the north 
where he had shot the fire commenced blazing, then in the west where he 
had shot the fire commenced blazing, then in the south where he had 
shot the fire commenced blazing, then from the sky where he had shot 
the fire came blazing down toward his house. 

81. He was running around pouring water everywhere around his house. 
Marumda was crying: ‘“That will not burn!’’ Then the fire spread in the 
west. Marumda was running around [in his excitement]. He ran up the 
mountain crying: ‘“Grandmother! Grandmother! The fire is raging!” 
Then, just as the fire was reaching him, his grandmother floated her 
basket down to him. 

82. Marumda dropped in it, and it started to float toward the sky. 
Then the people arrived down below at that spot after his grandmother 
had started to pull him up, and they cried to him: “Save us also!”’ “What 
can I do? Weare all finished now!” he cried back. 

83. Then he said to his grandmother: ‘“Take me over there to my older 
brother’s place.”” Then the Old Lady Spider took him to the Kuksu’s 
house. Four times she floated him around, and then she floated him 
down. 

84. Then he went up to the door. “The people are finished!” he said. 
“Oh!” said the Kuksu. “The fire spread all over the earth and cooked 
them!’ said Marumda. ‘Oh! Now you will make a different kind of 
people!”? answered the Kuksu. 

85. Then he went back and made his grandmother take him to the 
Fire-Man. She carried him east to the Fire-Man’s house, and when she 
got him there: “‘Get out now!” she said, and Marumda got out. 

86. Then he found the Fire-Man. “Why! I thought all the people were 
finished,” said the Fire-Man, “how is it that there is somebody left yet ?” 
Marumda came up to him: “Yes indeed! All the people are finished 
everywhere in the north, everywhere in the west, everywhere in the south, 
the people have all been cooked!’ ‘Well then, how do you happen to be 
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saved ?”’ “I had my grandmother carry me off, that’s how I got saved.” 
“Oh! Are there going to be any more people? Will more people come out 
somewhere now?”’ “Yes! You will see many people to-morrow in that 
valley close by.”” Thus he said, and he went off north to where there was 
a big valley. 


THIRD CREATION. 


87. He went along the valley and built a fire. By the side of a river he 
dug a hole. Then he went off, and breaking off some willow wands he 
brought them back and planted them around the hole. It was evening. 

88. To one of the sticks he tied a string. He passed the other end through 
his ear-hole and made it fast. Then he lay down with his back to the fire. 
He went to sleep and while he slept the string jerked his ear. He sat up 
quickly. 

89. He looked towards where he had planted the sticks, but there was 
nothing. Then he lay down again, he lies down, and he went to sleep. 
As he lay, [the string] jerked [his ear]. He sat up quickly. He looked 
towards where he had planted the sticks, but there was nothing. “Wah! 
Why is it that what I had in mind does not become true ?”’ 

go. He lay down again: ““Wah! Something has got to happen!” thus 
he said and went back to sleep. While he was sleeping [the string] jerked 
his ear. He sat up quickly. He peered towards where he had planted the 
sticks: nothing whatever! Then he untied the string from his ear-hole, 
and going over to where he had planted the sticks he examined them. 
Some of them had fallen down. “I thought so!’’ said Marumda, and he 
planted them again. 

gt. Then he went back to his sleeping place and passing again the 
string through his ear-hole he made it fast. Then he went to sleep. He 
was sound asleep when it jerked. This time he did not sit up. Then the 
string jerked and pulled him up. 

g2. Then he sat up and peered. It was dawn. He thought he could see 
people moving about. He rubbed his eyes and looked again. It looked 
like people moving about. Then he said: ‘Hm! I had better go.” He 
went there. 

93. It was little boys playing outside. The little boys saw him: ‘‘Some- 
body over there, coming this way!’’ they cried and ran into the house 
to tell the people inside. ‘Over there some man was coming this way!” 
they said. 

94. Then the people went out also. “It’s an old man!” they cried. 
“Who can that old man be, limping along, leaning on his cane?” He 
came, he came to the house, he sat near the entrance. 

95. “Where do you come from ?” one of the people asked him. “I have 
come a long ways. I camped over there [last night]. I have come to teach 
you something. That’s what I have come here for, to teach you. The 
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people who lived here before, they did wrong, and they are no more. 
That’s why I have come: to teach you not to be that way.” 

96. Thus he said, and then he picked out four men: “These men will 
take care of you. What I am teaching you, you must not forget!’’ Then 
he led out the four men and stood them apart. He stood in front of them 
and spoke: “‘These four men will guard the law for you, they are your 
chief’s lieutenants.’’ He turned around [and pointing to] the foremost 
one: “This one is your Head-Chief. If you behave like the people before 
you, you also will be destroyed! Therefore, be good people! Keep the 
law! Do not commit incest! The people before you did it, and they were 
destroyed, therefore don’t do likewise!” 

97. Thus he spoke, and then he went off and brought back some 
straight sticks. One large stick he split, and in a trice he had made a 
bow out of it. Then he peeled the smaller sticks and made arrows. Then 
he went and brought back some flint. He warmed it in his mouth and 
chipped it and made arrow-heads. 

98. Then he felt inside his little dried-up sack and brought out some 
sinew, and he rolled it into a string, a bow-string. Then he felt again and 
bringing out some feathers he split them in two. Then in a trice he 
lashed the arrow-heads to the arrows and tied the feathers. 

99. Then he strung the bow. ‘That deer over there standing. . . shoot 
it!’ The men looked at one another. Then the Old Man called a fellow 
who was standing behind the others: “Come over here! You have good 
strong arms... Try this bow!” The man came out and he gave him the 
bow. Taking the bow he stood looking at it: ““What shall I do with it?” 
he said. “That deer standing over there... try it on him!” and he gave 
the man an arrow. Then: ‘Where is he standing?” “There... he is 
standing behind the bush... Go out towards that tree and then shoot!” 

100. Then he went out and the Old Man accompanied him singing the 
deer-song while the rest of the people watched them. The deer was stand- 
ing in a waiting attitude. Then the man went out towards the tree, then 
he shot and knocked him over dead. 

ror. Then the man who had shot the deer motioned toward the people, 
and two men came out, they loaded the deer on their backs and deposited 
him at the door of the house, but they did not know what to do further. 

102. Then the Old Man came up, and taking out a piece of flint he 
skinned him right there and then: “This is the way!” he said. Then 
calling the man who had shot the deer: ‘“Watch and learn!” he said, and 
he handed him the flint: ‘““That’s the way to skin. You will hunt deer 
for this village!”’ Thus he said. 

103. After this he led the women to a spring to dig roots (for basket- 
weaving). He took out the roots, peeled them, split them, and spread 

them out on the ground. Then he brought out some willow shoots, split 
them, and commenced a basket. When he was starting to weave the 
upright part he called one of the women. 
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104. “This is what you women will do!”’ he said, and he gave the basket 
he had commenced to the woman he had called. That woman started 
weaving right away. Then the others they too started digging for roots, 
peeling them and drying them in the sun by the side of the willow shoots 
they had gathered. 

105. Then Marumda built another basket and gave it to the same 
woman. This was a pounding-basket. Then he went off and picking up 
arock, in a trice he made a pestle out of it. Then he picked up a flat slab 
and brought it to the woman. ‘These are your tools for preparing food,” 
he said, and then he went off towards the hills. 

106. He looked for a spot where acorns had drifted in a pocket in the 
creek: “These you will gather, and with them you will make mush!” 
Then they commenced picking up acorns. They spread them on a rock 
and cracked them the way he taught them, and in no time they dried 
them. Then they took them home and commenced grinding them and 
took [the meal] out to the water. 

107. Then Marumda went with the women. He dug a hole in the 
shape of a hopper and filled it with sand which he patted down, and over 
this he poured the meal. Then he brought some water and poured it 
[over the meal]. ‘This is how you must do to make it sweet!’ thus he 
taught the women. Then the women they also dug pits in the ground and 
poured in the meal. They did as he had taught them. 

108. Now the Old Man went back to the house with some willow wands 
and sat down at the entrance. Then he started a basket, a long fish-trap 
it was, and in no time he finished it. Then he made a little hoop, he wove 
it into a trap-inset, and when it was finished he set it in the mouth of 
the basket and braided it in. 

109. The people were watching him. ‘Have you learned?” said the 
Old Man. ‘“‘Yes!’’ they answered. Now he led them to the river bank. 
He cut some fence palings, took them into the water, and stuck them into 
the bottom. The men were watching him. “This is the way to do it!” 
he said. The trap-door that he had made he blocked it on the sides. 
Then he took the basket-trap into the water and set it facing down- 
stream and he made it fast with long poles driven into the bottom. 

110. He went ashore and aftera while he looked back. “It’s already 
filled with fish!’ he cried, and: “Bring the trap ashore!”’ he cried. Then 
the young men waded into the water and they brought the fish-trap 
ashore. It was full of fish. They could hardly bring it ashore. Then 
more young men helped, and they rolled it ashore, and they poured out 
the fish. 

111. Other men commenced weaving pack-baskets. They did the way 
the Old Man showed them. Now they put down their pack-baskets all 
around the pile of fish. Then the chief divided the fish. Meantime other 
men had placed the fish-trap back into the water and returned. 

112. They carried the fish home. They built big fires. The women now 
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leached the acorn-meal. They brought rocks, cooking-rocks, to the fire. 
They mixed the meal with water in a cooking-basket, and when the 
rocks were hot they threw them in. And in no time the mush was cooked, 

113. Other women brought their mush-baskets to the fire and filled 
them [with mush]. And now they ate the fish they had cooked with the 
mush they had put on the fire. Meantime in another place they were 
eating the cooked venison. 

114. They had forgotten that the Old ‘Man also might be fond of food. 
Then the chief said: “Offer food also to the Old Man! Invite him to eat! 
Give him some fish, give him some venison!”’ One of the men who had 
brought the fish-trap ashore then said: “Maybe he is still over there in 
the creek... I'll go and see!” He went off toward the water but did 
not [find him]. Then he searched around, but he could not find him. 
Then he went back to the beach: “I can’t find him!” he cried. 

115. Then the boys quit eating: “We will all look for the Old Man!” 
they said. Along the river, in the brush, they searched for him. But they 
could not find him. “He may have gone off somewhere!” they said, and 
they returned home. 

116. They returned home feeling badly. The chief harangued them: 
“That Old Man who went around teaching us, he is the one whomade us. 
He was teaching us things that we did not know. In the same way he 
must have gone somewhere else to teach. He must have left us to teach 
other people somewhere else.’’ Thus spoke the chief. 

117. After a while the Marumda went back to his place in the north. 


THIRD DESTRUCTION OF THE WORLD — BY SNOW AND ICE. 


118. The time passed, the time passed, the time passed, the time passed, 
and then Marumda saw in a dream that the people he had made were 
acting badly. ‘“Wah! What’s the matter with the world ?” he said, and 
he lay down. 

119. He took his pipe out of his little dried-upsack, he put tobacco in, 
he placed a coal on top, he blew on it, he blew it afire. He took the coal 
and put it back in the sack, and then he puffed smoke. ““Yoh! Sumee!” 
he cried, ‘“‘may this smoke spread like a cloud over the earth!”’ and then 
he quit smoking. “I will ask my elder brother why these people that I 
made are behaving badly.”” Thus he said, and he went to see the Kuksu. 

120. He travelled for eight days, and then he got there. Four times 
each way he went around the Kuksu’s house and then he knocked at the 
door. “Ooo...!’’ he cried from inside, ““Ooo...! Come in on the east 
side! Come in on the east side!” thus spoke the Kuksu. 

121. Marumda went in on the east side, and sat down in silence. He 
felt in his little dried-up sack and brought out his pipe. He filled it with 
tobacco and placed a coal on top. He blew on it, blew it afire, took the 
coal and put it back in the sack. 
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122. Then he smoked. Four times he drew, then: “‘Here, brother, take 
it!’ The Kuksu made a motion four times as if to take it, then he 
accepted it, and said, ‘““Yoo! Sumee! What’s the matter with the world? 
They ought to be good, but they are acting wrongly! You made them and 
they ought to behave according to your plan! They are your people, 
therefore do as you like with them!” 

123. Then he smoked. Four times he drew, and then he gave [the pipe] 
back to Marumda. Marumda said: “Oh! You have spoken well! You 
knew! You knew that the people I:had made were behaving badly! 
Now I am going to destroy them with snow and with ice!’’ “All right!” 
said Kuksu, ‘‘you may well destroy them. After a while you will try 
another kind.” ‘‘Oh! That is why I came here: to get your approval. 
And now I will go back and then I will make it snow!” And right away 
he left. 

124. Then the cloud-house floated back to the north. It floated over 
above the earth and the thunder roared in the north. After that snow 
and hail fell, and in no time the snow mantled the earth. The people 
were snowed in. Time passed. The people were exhausted from cold and 
starvation. Time passed. Marumda never looked back. He went on 
north. 

125. After a while he dreamed that all the people were dead on the 
earth. ““‘Wah!” he said, ‘‘I’ll go and see if they are all exterminated...” 
and he went south. He went to the place where he had first made 
people and he looked around. There was no one; only birds walking 
around. 

126. ‘Where are the people?” he asked the birds. The Thrasher 
answered : “‘All the people have been destroyed.” The Meadowlark also 
put in a word: ‘“‘Yéwal quhlibi’its, down they skipped!” he said, the 
Meadowlark. 

127. Then Marumda walked around. ‘“‘Ooo!” he said, ‘‘there will be 
people here again!” 


FOURTH RE-CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


128. He walked around the valley. By the side of a mountain he made 
aspring. Then a little ways from there he dug a hole. Then he planted 
sticks around it. Then he went away from the spring. Then he built a 
fire, and with his back to it he lay down to sleep. Then he wished: 
“Over there where I wished it to be, people will be!’’ and then he lay 
down to sleep. 

129. Just before dawn he woke up. He lifted his head quickly. It 
sounded to him like people talking. He held his head up and listened, 
but he could not hear anything. Then he lay down again and went sound 
asleep. While he was sound asleep some little boys came upon him. ‘‘Here 
isan old man lying asleep,” said the little boys. 
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130. Then the Old Man woke up: “Is that you, little boys?” They 
the little boys asked him: ‘‘Where do you come from?” “TI camped a 
long way from here. Are there any people around here?” “‘Yes indeed! 
Over there there are lots of people!” “‘Lead me over there!” he said, 
and then the little boys they lifted him up, they pushed him up, and they 
pulled him up. 

131. Then they led him to the people. The people gathered in front of 
the entrance to the dance-house. “Over there the little boys are leading 
an old man... Where did they find him?” they were wondering. They 
led the old man to where the men were gathered. ‘‘Where did you find 
that old man?” “Over there on the hillside he was lying down,”’ the 
boys answered. 

132. Marumda sat down by the entrance. “Men! Gather here!” 
he called. Then he sat up and walking among the people he took one of 
them by the hand and led him aside. ‘Stand here!’’ he said to him, “let 
me teach you! You will be the Head-Chief of these people. You will 
teach them. You will make plans for them. You will harangue them. 
You will take care of them. This is your village. And they in turn will 
take care of you!”’ Thus he spoke. 

133. And now, going [again] amid the crowd, he took one of the men 
by the arm. “Come!” he said, “‘and you also stand here!”’ And then he 
went back and took another man by the hand and he led him to the side 
of the first one. ‘“‘Stand here!” he said. And then he went back and 
taking another one by the hand he led him to the side of the second one. 
“Stand here!”’ he said. 

134. ““You will be the Lieutenant-Chiefs of all these people! You will 
take care of them. You will teach them as children. You will take care 
of this village. Over there on yonder mountain there is deer. In that 
water over there there is fish. Over there on that hill there are acorns; 
there are bay-nuts also; you will eat those. Over there on the lake there 
are birds; you will eat those. All this is your food.” Thus spoke the 
Marumda. 

135. After a while he went and got some milkweed. He laid it down 
by the fire, and when it was dry he cracked it with his teeth and scraped 
it. In no time he had rolled the milkweed into a string: ‘‘This is the way 
you must do.” He whittled a stick and made it into a mesh-stick, then 
he made a shuttle out of another stick, and he wound the string on it. 
After that he tied the string to one end [of another piece of] wood and 
strung it in the shape of a bow. On this he commenced a net and in no 
time he had it finished. 

136. Then he went into the brush, broke off two straight sticks and 
came back with them. One was for the cross-bow of the net. The other 
one was for the long handle. And now he led the people to the river. He 
took the net into the water. And the young men also [helped] to hold 
the net in the water. ““Now, now! Splash the water!” he said. Then the 
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young men splashed the water. Then the fish went into the net and 
filled it. 

137- Then he called the young men. They ran to him. They took hold 
of the net and pulled it shoreward. All kinds of fish. The people who had 
remained on the bank were watching. Then: “Build a fire! Buila a fire!” 
cried the Marumda. 

138. Then they built a big fire. First they laid the fish on the fire. The 
very first batch they had pulled ashore, once it was cooked, was enough 
to supply the whole village. They did not know what to do with it. It 
stood in a pile by the side of the fire like a mountain. 

139. Then the Old Man took some of the fish, he laid them on the 
ground, split them open while the people gathered around him, watching. 
The Old Man ate the fish, he ate it all up. Then: ““That’s the way to eat!” 
he said to them. 

140. Then he acted as if he were going out for just a little way. But it 
was to be forever. After that they never saw him again. 

141. After that he went over the hill to where there was a big valley, 
and he walked around. “Here also there will be a village,” he said. He 
brought some willow wands to the center of the valley, and dug a small 
hole. He planted the wands around the hole and then he went away. 

142. He stood a little way off and he made a wish: “‘Over there there 
will be a dance-house! In this dance-house there will be people!’’ Thus 
he spoke and then he went away. He went away and built a fire on a 
hillside. He lay down to sleep by the side of the fire. He slept all night. 

143. At sunrise the people came pouring out of the house, boys, young 
men, young women, grown-up men, women, they swarmed out. One of 
them saw the fire. “Over there... a fire!’ he cried. Some of the boys 
ran over there. “Hey! Here is an old man lying down!” they cried. 
Thus they said and they ran back. 

144. They told the grown-up people. Then the grown-up people they 
went there. They went. “Why are you lying here?” they asked. Then 
the Old Man turned over on his side. ‘Is it you my people ?”’ he asked. 
“Yes!” they answered. ‘Come over there and teach us!” they said and 
they pulled him up. 

145. Then they led him up, they continued to lead him, they led him 
toward the dance-house, they led him into the house. They made him 
sit down in front of the center-post. ‘“May you live happily! May the 
food grow in this valley for you! On that mountain over there there will 
be acorns for you, bay-nuts, manzanita, for you to eat, for you to store 
away. When your friends come, you will eat together. There are going 
to be many people like this. They may come to visit you from afar. When 
they come you must greet them thus: ‘In that river down there there is 
fish. Eat it! It is food for you. Over on that mountain there are deer. 
Hunt them! It is food for you. In that pond yonder there are birds. 
Eat them! They are food for you.’ 
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146. You will build houses in which to dwell. This house will be a 
dance-house in which to perform your ceremonies. Over there on that 
mountain there is flint. You will make arrow-heads out of it so as to 
hunt deer.” Thus he taught them, and then he went out. 

147. He watched the boys playing. Then he called the men together. 
He took one of them by the arm and stood him aside. “This man will be 
your Head-Chief. He will make plans for you. He will place the knowl. 
edge for you.” Thus spoke the Marumda. 

148. And then he took another man by the hand, led him out [ofthe 
crowd] and stood him by the side of the other one. Then he took another 
man by the hand, led him out and stood him by the side of the last one. 
Then he took still another man by the hand, led him out and stood him 
by the side of the others. “These people will advise you and harangue 
you. The first one I took by the hand he will be your Head-Chief. You 
must not disobey his orders. These four men will take care of you.” 
Thus spoke the Marumda. 


FOURTH AND LAST DESTRUCTION OF THE WORLD — BY A WHIRLWIND. 


149. Then Marumda went back to his abode. Time passed, time 
passed, time passed, time passed, and then he dreamed. ‘‘What is the 
matter with the world? Why don’t they do as I teach them? They have 
thrown away the knowledge! Why have they turned again to incest? | 
forbade them to do that! I will have to see about it.’”” Thus he said and 
he started his cloud-house floating. 

150. He made it float over the earth, and then he looked down [tosee] 
what was going on. Then he floated towards the Kuksu. He floated out 
to the Kuksu’s house. Four times he floated around it and then he 
floated down to it. Then he got out [of his cloud-house] and knocked at 
the door. “‘Ooo!”’ cried the Kuksu from inside, and he opened the door. 
“Ooo! On the east side! On the east side!”’ he said. 

151. Then Marumda went in on the east side and sat down [against the 
wall] on the east side. He felt in his little dried-up sack, he took out his 
pipe, he filled it with tobacco, he took out a coal and placed it on top of 
the tobacco, he blew on it, he blew it afire, he removed the coal and put 
it back in the little sack, and then he smoked. 

152. Four times he drew and then he gave the pipe to the Kuksu. 
“Brother, you test it now!” he said. He went out to him and four times 
he made as if to take it, and then he took it, and then he went back to 
the place where he had been sitting before. ““Ooo! Yo Sumee! May our 
conference be good, may we be well inspired!’’ Thus he said, and then he 
smoked. 

153- Four times he inhaled and then he returned the pipe to Marumda, 
and he went back to where he had beensitting. ‘Ooo. . . ! Now again they 
have been doing wrong, the people that we made! Therefore I want your 
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consent to destroy them for the last time. Now, this is what we will do, 
we will teach them [to speak] different languages so that they cannot 
understand each other. 

154. Maybe it is because they speak only one language that they are 
incestuous with their own children, with their older sisters, and with their 
younger sisters. That is why they are begetting puny and deformed 
children. Therefore I want to destroy them!’’ Thus spoke the Marumda. 

155- ‘Ooo...! That is well. You know your own business. You made 
these people, therefore it is [your right] to destroy them. This time you 
had better blow them away with a whirlwind. You go and get the Whirl- 
wind-Man where he lives in the east under the sun. He will blow them 
away for you. The people that you destroyed before maybe they inherit 
(their bad tendencies] from the bones in the ground, and that is why they 
are not quitting [their evil ways]. 

156. Now therefore you will scatter them with the wind. After that 
you will make new people, big ones. You will teach them different 
languages so that they may not understand one another.” Thus spoke the 
Kuksu. 

157. “Oh! That’s good! That is what I came to hear. I will wipe off 
the whole world and then I will come back to you!” thus said the Ma- 
rumda. ‘‘And then we will make a different kind of people. You will 
make people over there as you like them, and I willmake people here as 
Ilike. Oh! I will find you somewhere!’”’ “Oh! Now I will go!” “Oh! 
Go your way! Go your way!” said the Kuksu. 

158. ‘“You watch here! Whatever happens I will come back. If not, 
then I will call you, and you come to me in the north by the side of the 
water,” thus said the Marumda. ‘“‘Ooo!” answered the Kuksu, “I will 
come. Wherever you are I will come!” thus said the Kuksu. “Ooo, go 
your way, go your way!” 

159. Then they separated. Then he got up in his cloud-house and the 
house started to race like the wind, going eastward. In no time it 
arrived at the Whirlwind-Man’s house. It stood whirling like a big 
mountain of smoke. 

160. Four times he went around and then downward he floated to it, 
and then he knocked at the door. ‘Kling!’ it said, and the door opened. 
“Hey! hey!” said the Whirlwind-Man, ‘‘it looks like the Old Man! Must 
be something wrong that you came. Come in! Come in! On the east 
side! On the east side!’ 

161. “Oh! The people have gone wrong, they are acting badly. That’s 
why I have come for you. Over there on the earth you must destroy the 
people. They are behaving badly. They practice incest with their 
children, with their sisters. That’s why they are becoming puny and 
deformed, incapable of hunting their food. Therefore I want you to 
destroy these people. After that I will make different and better people.” 
Thus spoke the Marumda. 
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162. “Ooo! All right! It’s too bad for them to act that way, to dis. 
regard the rules, to forget what they were taught, to throw away their 
knowledge! All right then, I will blow them away!’’ Thus spoke the 
Whirlwind-Man. “‘All right,;”’ said Marumda. “Come! You will go with 
me.” “All right!” Then Marumda went out and got into his cloud-house, 
with the Whirlwind-Man following him. 

163. Then the Whirlwind-Man whirled his cane, he made the cloud- 
house whirl, he whirled it to the north, and he himself followed. And as 
he went over the land the water stood up and the trees were uprooted. 

164. Now the Whirlwind-Man was in the lead with Marumda following. 
“Now we are going to destroy! Now we are going to destroy!”’ he cried as 
he went ahead. Whenever the Whirlwind reached a village you could not 
see where the people went. Some ran into the dance-house. The Whitl- 
wind blew away the house and scattered the people everywhere. Thus 
he did and destroyed all the people. 

165. Now Ground-Squirrel came out of his hole. “Why! all the people 
are destroyed and titsik!” he said. The Whirlwind heard him and he came 
back and pulled him out of his hole. “Titsik!’’ he said and threw him in 
the water. Then he whirled the water into a spout. Ground-Squirrel 
scooted back under the ground. ‘“‘That’s the way to treat people when 
they get fresh!” said the Whirlwind. 

166. And now the Whirlwind was returning. The people were destroyed. 
Whirlwind-Man was going home still on the lookout for people. Then it 
was that he came across the Skunk. He ran up to him and said: “How 
do you happen to be walking about ?”’ Then he grabbed him and started 
to whirl him around. Then Skunk farted and Whirlwind threw him 
away. “If you were people I would throw you in the water!”’ he cried to 
him. Then he chased him into a hole in the rocks, and then he upturned 
the rocks about. That’s the way Skunk beat the Whirlwind with his fart. 

167. After this the Whirlwind left him and wended his way north, 
looking for people that might have escaped, but he found no one. ‘‘That’s 
what happens to bad people!”’ he said, and then he started searching for 
the Old Man. “Maybe something went wrong with him... He was 
ahead of me... and then I didn’t see him any more... I had better 
search for him...” and he went north. He ran north like lightning and 
in no time he arrived at Marumda’s house. “Oh! You are here!” he said. 

168. ““Yes!’’ said the Marumda. ‘And you are alive?” “Yes, I am 
lying down but I am alive.” “Well, everything is finished, just exactly 
the way you told me to do it.” “All right... Have a smoke before you 
go,”’ said the Marumda, taking his pipe out of the little dried-up sack. 
Then he filled it with tobacco, put a coal on top, blew on it, blew it afire, 
removed the coal, put it back into the sack, and then he smoked. 

169. Then he passed the pipe to the Whirlwind. “Yooo Sumee!” 
said the Whirlwind. ‘‘May it be well! May his knowledge be right! May 
whatever he does be fit! When he makes people they will be right, they 
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will be fine, they will be thrifty, they will not practice incest with their 
own blood! If the people that he makes will listen to these words they 
will be all right! Yooo Sumee!” thus he said. 

170. Then he inhaled four times and he gave [the pipe] back [to Ma- 
rumda}. “Oh! That’s good, my son, that’s good! And now you may 
go back and you will hear whenever I make those people! Oh! You 
may go!” Then the Whirlwind got into his house. It made “Klink!” 
and then it raced, the Whirlwind’s house, it raced like the lightning and 
inno time he got home in the east, and it sounded plain as he went. 

171. And now Marumda started to look for people. “Have all the 
people been destroyed ?” he said [to himself] as he went along. And then: 
“Eh! What shall I do?” he said walking along. ‘““Oh! There must be 
people! This earth cannot stay naked! There are going to be many 
peoples on this earth. They will speak different languages. They will be 
different in colour, the people on this earth!” 


FIFTH AND LAST CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


172. And then he went eastward, the Marumda. He arrived at a large 
valley and walked around it. “Wah!” he said, “why are there no 
people here? Here there will be a village!’ Then he brought some willow 
sticks to the middle of the valley. There he dug a small hole, and all 
around he planted the sticks. 

173. “Yoh!” he said, and then he went off a little way, there he built 
a fire, and then he went back. And now to one of the sticks that he had 
planted he tied the end of a string that he took out of his little dried-up 
sack. Then he went back to the fire and lay down with his back to it 
after passing the other end of the string through his ear-hole and making 
it fast. 

174. He was just dozing when it jerked, and he sat up. He looked back 
to where he had planted the sticks. He did not see anything. “Wah!” 
he said, and he lay back to sleep. He slept. In the middle of the night it 
jerked him, and he sat up. He looked to where he had planted the sticks, 
but nothing. He went back to sleep. Towards dawn it jerked him. He 
paid no attention. At daybreak it jerked and pulled him up. Then he 
sat up. 

175. This time he peered. Where he had planted the sticks it sounded 
like people talking among themselves. “Eh! What I planned will stand 
true!” he said, and he went over. As he was nearing [the round-house] 
aman came out of the door. ‘““Where are you going ?” he asked. 

176. “I have come to see how the villages are doing. In this valley you 
will hunt your food!”” Then the man called to the people inside and they 
came out. “How are we to hunt food ?”’ asked the leader. 

177. “That’s what I have come to teach you. Break off some of that 
wood over there and bring it here.”’ Then the man who was in front [of 
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the others] broke off some of the wood and brought it back. “[Now] va 
break of some little ones and bring them here!’’ Then [that man] broke Fhe 
off some little [sticks] and brought them back. th 

178. Then Marumda split the large [piece of wood] and scraped it and § 0 
in no time he made a bow out of it. Then he peeled the little ones and 
made arrows out of them. Then: “Bring some flint from over there!” he J ¥! 
said. He chipped with his teeth the flint and in no time he made arrov. § lit 
heads out of it. Then he felt in his little dried-up sack and brought out — th 
some sinew. 

179. He twirled a string, tied it to the bow and pulled. ‘This is called F 
a bow,” he said. Then he felt in his little dried-up sack and brought out F P* 
some feathers, he split them, and tied them to the end of the arrows. Then f th 
he fixed the flint [arrow-heads]. ““With this you will hunt deer,” he said. 

180. Then [he said] to the women: “‘Over there there is kuhum (basket. Ft! 
weaving material). “What is kuhum?” they asked. Then Maruma 
went to dig some and brought it back. ‘‘This is weaving material for you.” F's 
He [also] brought some willow roots. ‘“With these you will make baskets. 

Over on that mountain there are trees with acorns. These are food for FP! 
you. In that river over there there is fish for you to catch with nets. Thu FY 
you will live.” 

181. He felt in the little sack hung around his neck and brought outa fl 
string. Then he started a net and in no time he wove a long one. “Thisis F 4 
a gunam net (a seine),’’ he said. Then he wove a buxal (fish-trap). ‘You le 
will make a dam in yonder river, you will place this trap in it andtha — © 
you will drive the fish into it.” 

182. Then he picked up a rock and pecked it and in no time he made F 4 
a pestle. Then he brought out a flat rock. “This is called a gushi-xabe |) 1 
(metate), for pounding seeds and acorns.’”’ Then after a while he said: d 
“Now I am going. Live righteously and your people will be healthy!” > © 
Thus he said and he went on. | 

183. In this fashion he went around the world. Wherever there was a fi 
good place there he made a village. He went where he had first made fF 4 
people. ‘‘Are you living well?” he asked. “Yes, we are living well. But T 
where have you been?’ “‘Just a little way.” “Are there other people 
like us?” 

184. “Yes, lots of them! There are people far from here whose language b 
you don’t understand. They speak different languages. They live on the 
other side of that mountain. They speak nearly like you. Youmut— 4 
make friends with them.” t 

185. Thus he said. Then the chief sent two young men over. The two f 
young men went over the mountain and found a large village there and 7 
they came back. 

186. After this the Old Man went away somehow, and after this nobody 


ever saw him again [in that village]. 
187. Then he went off. He went over the hill to where there was a big 
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valley and he walked around it. ‘‘Here also there must be a village!” 
he said. He brought some willow wands to the middle of the valley and 
there he dug a little hole. Then he split the wands with his teeth, he 
took some charcoal and crushed it. Then he painted the sticks with it. 

188. “This one will be the song leader. These will be the chorus. These 
will be the dancers. These will be the women dancers.” He felt in his 
little dried-up sack and brought out a string. He tied one end to one of 
the sticks and the other end he tied to his own ear-hole. 

189. Then he lay down with his back to the fire. He was sound asleep 
when the string pulled him up. Then he got up. It was the dancers. The 
people that he had wished, they got up to dance, and then it was that 
the string jerked him. 

190. Then he also started to dance. And the boys, and the girls, and 
the chorus, they all watched him. They laughed at him: “Hurrah for the 
Old Man!” But the chief [stopped them] saying: ‘““Don’t do that! This 
isour Old Man Marumda! He is the one who made us!” 

191. Four nights he made them dance. When the sun was high the 
people got out [of the dance-house] and the chief harangued them: ‘‘Now 
you go and hunt deer so that we may have a feast!” 

192. And then the women pounded acorns and when they were done 
they carried [the meal] to the water. They scooped out the ground like 
a bowl and poured the meal in it. Then they poured water over it to 
leach it. And the boys brought out a large deer and put it down at the 
entrance. 

193. They had already built a fire [in preparation]. Now the men 
quartered the deer. Now the women brought in the dough. The men 
had already heated the [cooking-]rocks in the fire. The women soon 
dissolved the dough. They dropped the cooking-rocks in a basket and 
cooked the mush. 

194. After this the men cut the deer-meat into strings and put it on the 
fire. As soon as some of the meat was roasted they took it out of the fire 
and put it on the table while other people cut more venison into strings. 
Thus all the meat got cooked. 

195. And now the chief [called]: “Gather hither!” Then all the people 
gathered. The women brought out the cooked mush and the meat. They 
brought it out and then the women gathered in one place. 

196. Then the chief chose four young men. He took the leader by the 
arm. Then he [the leader] took the next one by the hand. This one in 
turn took the next one by the hand. Thus he led them around the food 
four times back and forth. Then he placed the leader on the south side. 
The next one he placed on the east side. The next one he placed on the 
north side. The last one he placed on the west side. 

197. Then the chief [spoke]: “These people I have chosen to be your 
guardians. They will make plans for you. They will address you in 


speeches.”’ 
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198. Then the Marumda spoke: “This is what you people are going to 
do. You are going to gather your provisions, your venison-meat, your 
acorns, your valley-seeds. Then you will store it away, and on this you 
will live in abundance. You will hold festivals. When visitors come 
from a distance, take them into the house and partake of food with them. 
When your friends come from somewhere [to visit you], that’s the way 
you must provide them with food. 

199. There are going to be many of you people. Therefore you must 
take care of each other. Therefore you must claim one another as friends, 
you must claim one another as relatives. Thus you will live in happiness!” 
Thus spoke the Marumda. And then he departed. 

200. Thus it was that people got acquainted with one another. They 
acknowledged one another as friends and relations. The young men 
hunted deer and caught fish. They gathered acorns. They married and 
brought food in dowry, and deer, and fish. Thus they did. 

201. Thus he went, the Marumda, making villages on the shores of the 
lake, and he came around again to where he had made the first village. 
The little boys found him. ‘Here lies an old man!” they said. The 
older boys came near. ‘Where have you come from?” they asked him. 
“Oh! Ihave come from far away... Say, little boys, bring me an acom 
shell.” Then the biggest of the boys said, ‘‘I’ll bring it!” 

202. The boy ran home and came back with an acorn shell. ‘Are you 
going to eat it ?” he asked the Marumda. “‘No, give it to me!”’ The boy 
gave him the shell. Then Marumda took it and threw it in the water. 
“Hey!” cried the boy, “what for did you throw it away? Now I shan't 
give you any more. You threw it away! Now I won’t give you any more.” 

203. ““Look over there!’’ said Marumda. The boys went to the shore 
and looked at the shell. It was floating. Then they also threw in acom 
shells. Marumda’s shell floated on and became a boat. The boys’ shells 
did not become boats. “Why is it that your shell became a boat but ours 
did not ?”’ asked the boys. 

204. “Are you going to ride in it ?” they asked then. “Yes, I am going 
across the lake in it.” “And you are not afraid?” ‘What should I be 
afraid of?” said Marumda. ‘‘Won’t the water-bears eat you?” “The 
water-bears are my playmates,” said the Marumda. “Look, boys, I am 
going now.” He pushed the boat into the water, he got in, with his cane 
he shoved off, then he whirled the cane, and that boat went off like a 
bird flying. In no time it was out of sight. “Oh, he is gone!’ cried the 
boys. 

205. Not far from there there were some grown-up people watching. 
“Who was that old man?” asked the boys. “What did you ask him?” 
said the people. ‘That was no old man. He just made himself into an 
old man. And then he grew wings. His name is Marumda. He is the one 
who made the world. He made the lake. He made everything that you 
see. You saw how he made a boat out of that shell that he threw in the 
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water. He made this big lake and he can dry it up. He also made us 
people. He made everything here on the earth. Understand that, boys!”’ 
Thus spoke the chief. 

206. Marumda’s boat was already across. It skidded ashore. There 
were some boys playing there who saw him land. “‘Hey! An old man 
just landed out of the water!” they cried. Then a crowd of people came 
out, men and women. “Why! Here is our Old Man! Give him food!” 
cried the chief. 

207. Then the women went to the house to fetch food and they came 
back with meal and mush for the Old Man. “Thank you! Thank you!” 
he said, ‘‘I will freshen (i.e. initiate) the boys for you whenI am through 
eating. Look toward the south!” The boys saw a monster running. 
“He is running this way!” they cried. 

208. The monster approached nearer and nearer and the boys ran 
away, but he headed them off. They ran toward the house. He rounded 
them up in one place and drove them into the house. Then he went 
around the house, four times to the right, and four times to the left, he 
went around. Then he went over to where Marumda was sitting. 

209. “Oh!” said the Marumda, “‘that’s my older brother the Kuksu!”’ 
“Younger brother, how are the people that you made? Are they be- 
having? Did everything come right as you wished? You haven't 
missed anything ?”” Thus spoke the Kuksu. 

210. They were sitting facing the lake. “‘Yes, I made everything as 
I wanted, and then I crossed over.” ““Then I am happy! Now you must 
make the people hold a dance, a four day dance.” “I told them the same 
thing over there across. We will watch this dance and when it is all 
completed and well performed, we will go over there.” Thus said the 
Marumda. 

arr. ‘All right!” said the Kuksu, “you are right, your words are true. 
Good words, sound knowledge and straight. Therefore make a speech 
for them so that they may learn from you. Already they have their 
dancing costumes on.” Thus spoke the Kuksu. 

212. Then Marumda got up and went toward the dance-house. He 
stood on top of the dance-house and harangued the people: ‘“‘Gather for 
the dance! Gather for the dance! My people, my boys, my girls! Gather 
for the dance! Go into the dance-house!” Then the people, the boys, 
the girls, the children, everybody went into the dance-house. 

213. The men gathered in front of the center-post. The chorus sat 
down in front of them. And then Marumda came out in front of them. 
Then the people tried to sing the song, but they didn’t know how. 

214. Then Marumda himself sang it “This is the 
sitting-down-song,”” said Marumda. 

215. Meanwhile the men and the women were fixing their dancing 
costumes. Now they sang the dance-song. Men and boys together were 
fixing themselves. Women and girls together were fixing themselves. 
The dance-house was crowded with dancers. 
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216. In the lead went the Marumda. He performed in front of them. 
Eight times he danced and stopped, and then they rested. They danced 
all night for four nights. They carried out the dance till just before dawn. 
Then they took off their dancing costumes and carried them around the 
dance-house four times. 

217. After this the men went to the lake to bathe. The young men 
went to the lake to bathe. The women went to the lake to bathe. The 
girls went to the lake to bathe. And then they came back to the shore. 

218. Thereupon the singers went to the lake to bathe. They came out 
and started toward the dance-house. The singers walked in the lead. 
Then came the men, then came the young men, then came the women, 
then came the girls. 

219. Four times each way they went around the dance-house and then 
they went in. And now they went around the center-post four times 
each way. After that they sat down inside the house. Marumda stood 
in front of the center-post and delivered a prayer. Four times he spoke. 

220. Then he commanded: “Make donations of food!’ Then everyone 
in the village brought out donations of food. Now Marumda selected 
assistant chiefs. He selected four of them to distribute the food. He 
selected four men, and he selected four women chiefs to distribute the 
food. 

221. They first gave some to Marumda, a ball of mush. In no time he 
cleaned it vp. And then he went off. That was forever that he departed. 
After that no one ever saw him. No one knows where he went. Thus it 
happened. 

222. In this wise he visited every village, teaching them how to per- 
form the dances. Eight days and eight nights he would perform, and then 
it was completed. 

223. After this he walked about on a mountain, and he called together 
the coyotes: “You will watch over the villages that are strung out on 
the land. If enemies should approach, you must cry: Guhma a’a... 
guhma a’a... Enemies... enemies...’’ Thus the Marumda instructed 
the coyotes. 

224. After this he called together the wolves of the woods: “You will 
travel in the woods, hunting your food!’’ Thus he instructed them. And 
then he called together the pumas: ‘‘You will travel on the mountains, 
hunting your food!’ Thus he instructed them. 

225. Then he called together the wiq’a(?): ‘“You will travel amid the 
rocks, hunting your food!” Thus he instructed them. Then he called 
together the lynxes: ‘“‘You will travel in the chamise brush, hunting your 
food!’ Thus he instructed them. Then he called together the foxes: 
“You will live inside hollow trees amid the rocks!” Thus he instructed 
them. 

226. Then he called together the skunks. He came out with his tail 
over his head. There was some noise and he squirted in that direction. 
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He made the whole land stink as he came. ‘‘You mustn’t do that!” said 
Marumda. “Only if they threaten to kill you, then you may doit! You 
will live in holes in the rocks and in the trees.” Thus he instructed them. 

227. Then he called together the raccoons: ‘‘You will live in holes in the 
trees and there you will hunt your food!’’ Then he called together the 
squirrels: ““You will build your nests high up in the trees and from there 
you will go and hunt your food!” Thus he instructed them. 

228. Then he called together the martens: “Amid the rocks you will 
dwell. From there you will hunt your food.” Then he called together the 
bears: ‘On the mountains you will travel. There you will dwell in caves. 
From there you will hunt your food!” 

229. After that he called together the elk: ““You will dwell in the hills 
and you will hunt your food in the valleys.” Thus he instructed them. 
And then he called together the chamise-animals (the deer) and he 
addressed them: ‘“‘You, in the hills you will dwell, amid the sagebrush. 
You are dwellers of the hills.’’ Thus he instructed them. 

230. Then he called together the rabbits: ‘You will live in the valleys 
and in the mountains.” Thus he instructed them. After this he called 
together the ground-squirrels, the moles, the gophers, the field-mice, the 
wood-rats, the badgers: ‘‘You will dwell under the ground, you will live 
in holes!” Thus he instructed them. 

231. Then he called together the rattlesnakes, the large gopher-snakes, 
the small gopher-snakes, the milk-snakes, the red-striped snakes, the 
mountain garter-snakes, the snakes with green back and red belly, the 
big lizards, the common lizards, the salamanders, the giant salamanders, 
the snails: ‘“You will live in the hills, amid the rocks, in the trees, in 
holes underground!’’ Thus he instructed them. 

232. Then he called together the birds, the eagles, the condors, the 
hawks, the falcons, the goshawks, the kites, the big horned owls, the 
screech owls, the nighthawks, the little horned owls, the ground owls: 
“You will live in the hills, in hollow trees, in holes in rocks!” Thus he 
instructed them. 

233. Then he called together the bluejays, the blackbirds, the quail, 
the crows, the flickers, the red-headed woodpeckers, the mountain jays, 
the grouse, the robins, the mountain robins, the towhees, the black-and- 
yellow finches, the mountain quail, the road-runners, the ravens, the 
sapsuckers, the woodpeckers, the thrushes, the bluebirds, the meadow- 
larks, the orioles, the grosbeaks, the swallows, the black swallows, the 
shrikes, all of them he called together and instructed them: “You will 
live in the hills and the valleys, and in hollow trees!’ Thus he instructed 
them. 

234. Then he called together the water birds, blue heron, sand-hill 
crane, white crane, bittern, little green heron, swan, goose, mallard, 
cormorant, grebe, merganser, seagull, pied-billed grebe, little merganser, 
mud-hen, he called them together and addressed them: “‘In the water you 
will live, in the water you will seek your food!” 
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235- Then he called together the fishes: ‘Fishes who live in the water, 
all of you, come ashore!’’ Thus he spoke. Then Turtle came ashore first, 
and behind him came all the fishes. ‘You are not a fish!’’ said Marumda 
to the Turtle, “you will travel on the land. You fish, you are not to 
travel on land! You fish, you must live in the water. You will eat food 
from the water. And you too, Turtle!’’ Thus he spoke. Then the fish 
went back into the water, and Turtle floated back into the water. 

236. Thus sitting on top of a mountain spoke the Marumda. Thus he 
instructed everything on the earth. How they were to behave, what they 
were to eat, where they were to live, he told them that way, everything. 
That’s what he called them together for. 

237. He sat on a large flat rock on top of the mountain, giving in- 
structions to everything that lives. Then he got off and stood the rock on 
edge. ‘‘People must never come here!”’ Thus spoke the Marumda. 

238. Then he departed. “If people come here this rock will fall and the 
people will live no longer! If anyone comes here he will die forever!” 
Thus spoke the Marumda. 

239. After that he went to see the Kuksu. He arrived at the Kuksu’s 
place and told him what he had done. “You have done the right thing!” 
said the Kuksu. “Sing a praying song, older brother!” said Marumda to 
Kuksu. Then: “All right!” he said.... [Sonc] .... Thus spoke the 
Kuksu. Then Marumda spoke: ‘Oh! That’s good! Ooo... Ooo... 
Ooo... Ooo!” And then the Marumda pulled out a song.... [SONG].... 
Then he went back to his own abode. And the Kuksu also went back to 
his own place. 

240. Four times he made us people. First he drowned them in the 
water. Then he destroyed them by fire. Then he destroyed them by 
snow. Then he destroyed them by a whirlwind. Thus he destroyed them 
four times. This tale I was taught by the old men, this tale of world- 
making, of making people, this is the tale as I was told. 

241. This is the tale that I heard when I was little, when I was a boy. 
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THE ORPHEUS MYTH IN NORTH AMERICA 
By A. H. Gayton 


In North American myth collections there frequently appear stories 
of persons who follow another to the afterworld. Even a casual glance 
at these reveals a certain likeness, not merely of plot but of specific 
detail, among tales as widely separated as Menominiand Yokuts, Alibamu 
and Micmac, suggesting that a more thorough inspection might prove 
worthwhile. The results of an investigation into the nature, distribution, 
and relationship of these tales are presented here in the following manner. 
After a definition of the Orpheus myth, type examples of the tale are 
given. These are arranged in a geographical order roughly adhering to 
culture areas, thus, southern California, Southwest, Southeast, Eastern 
Woodlands, Plains, Plateau, northern California, and Northwest Coast. 
Thereafter follows a discussion of their cultural relationship and of cer- 
tain psychological aspects which seem to have affected their structural 
stability. ; 

The available sources have been considerably augmented by several 
persons who kindly placed unpublished material at the author’sdisposal. 


I 


Tales of the recovery of a beloved person from the land of the dead are 
common in North American mythology. They have been variously 
referred to by titles or catch-words as Orpheus Myth, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, Visit to the Dead, or Afterworld, Pursuit of a Dead Wife, and 
so on. Investigation discloses that an overwhelming majority of these 
tales are based on one plot and developed in a similar series of definable 
incidents: they are one and the same story. It is, therefore, justifiable to 
make use of one term, in this case Orpheus, to indicate this specific 
story, and to let other rare and random stories of a pursuit to the world 
of the dead be designated by other titles. 

The essential framework of the widespread Orpheus tale is composed 
of the following elements: 


1. Following of the deceased 

2. Hero has or receives supernatural aid 
3. Discouragement from deceased 

4. Westerly direction of journey 


1 Dr. Edward Sapir, Dr. G. P. Murdock, Mrs. E. W. Voegelin, Dr. Leslie 
Spier, Dr. and Mrs. Morris Swadesh, Dr. Stanley Newman, Mr. Willard Park, 
and Dr. W. W. Hill. For obtaining the basic distribution of the Orpheus tale 
Stith Thompson’s compilation of references proved invaluable (Tales of 
North American Indians, 337). 
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. Encountering of obstacles 
a) Water 
b) Other physical obstacles 
c) Obstacles of temptation 
. Overcoming of obstacles 
a) Of water, by unstable bridge or broken canoe 
b) Other obstacles, by scarcely adequate means 
. Presence of a guardian or chief of afterworld 
. Assistance given by this person 
. Attributes of afterworld 
a) Place of happiness, especially dancing 
b) Active at night, quiescent during day 
c) Other reversals 
d) Inexhaustible food 
e) Objection to odor Bt living, person 
. Recovery of deceased contingent upon 
a) Maintaining continence 
b) Not opening soul-container 
c) Other tabus, as, not looking, etc. 
. Conditions not fulfilled, or (rare) conditions fulfilled 
. Performance of a ceremony on return 
. Explanatory element 
a) Nature of afterworld 


b) How nature of afterworld is known 
c) Why death is permanent, or why the dead cannot revisit 
this world 


Not all of these elements are invariably present in a single tale, buf 
always a major number occur. In other words, the above outline is to b 
regarded as a norm from which any of the tales may be found to deviate 
particularly in secondary detail. 

Stories of a visit to the world of the dead without the Orpheus mot: 
vation are relatively less frequent in North America. With few exception 
they follow the same concatenation of incidents as the romantic story 
merely lacking the pursuit motive and its concomitants. These tale 
unquestionably related to the more popular Orpheus form, are referred ti 
herein as Visit to the Afterworld. 

In the course of this paper references are made to the infrequent tale 
of journeys to the land of the dead which do not conform to the above 
pattern. Their occurrence is seemingly sporadic, and their plots of random 
and inconstant composition. Only on the Northwest Coast, wher 
intercourse with the world of ghosts engrosses the native mind, is ther 
a florescence of tales of experiences in the afterworld. But this has no 
resulted in the displacement of the Orpheus plot; rather, a number 
comparable tales occur in which incidents of the Orpheus story are use( 
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interchangeably with others of a more local character. Cultural impulsion 
has constructed about the key-stone theme, an experience with the dead, 
a mosaic of identical but diversely placed fragments. 

There are also in North America stories of revivals, such as that of a 
dead girl in her burial tipi, so popular in the Plains, or of the revival of 
the first victim of death which occurs in Origin of Death stories general 
in western North America. But these are not related to nor to be con- 
fused with the Orpheus tale, for no pursuit to the afterworld and ex- 
perience there are involved. Neither are stories of visitations from ghosts 
of concern here. Tales of a wife stolen and pursued to some exotic place 
such as the sky-world are unrelated to the Orpheus story. 


II 


The Orpheus tale is widely diffused in North America. Concentrations 
on the eastern and western sides of the continent characterize its distri- 
bution (see map p. 266). The story is not popular in the western Plains.* 
It is practically unknown to the Shoshonean? and Yuman* tribes, and 
is reported only from the Navaho and Zufi in the Southwest.‘ Folktale 
material from the northern Plateau and Mackenzie areas is scanty,® so 


1 No reference to the tale occurs in the following records: Beckwith, 
Mythology of Oglala Dakota, Myths and Ceremonies of Mandan and Hidatsa; 
Deloria, Dakota Texts; Dorsey, Traditions of Arikara, Traditions of Caddo; 
Parsons, Kiowa Tales; J. O. Dorsey, Kwapa Folk-Lore; Grinnell, Hero 
Stories, Cheyenne Indians; Kroeber, Ethnology of Gros Ventre, Gros Ventre 
Myths; Lowie, Religion of Crow, Assiniboine; Denig, Tribes of Upper Missouri; 
Skinner, Plains Cree Tales; Bloomfield, Sacred Stories of Sweet Grass Cree; 
Goddard, Sarsi Texts; Uhlenbeck, New Series Blackfoot Tales; Wissler and 
Duval, Mythology of Blackfoot; Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions of Arapaho. 

* No reference to the tale occurs in the following records: Lowie, Shoshonean 
Tales, Northern Shoshone; Kelly, Paviotso Tales; Marsden, Northern 
Paiute; Sapir, Kaibab Paiute; Steward, Owens Valley Paiute; Kroeber, 
Ute Tales; Mason, Myths of Uintah Ute. 

* No reference to the tale occurs in the following records: Spier, Southern 
Dieguefio; Kroeber, Mohave (in Handbook); Gifford and Lowie, Akwa’ala; 
Gifford, Cocopa, Northeastern Yavapai Myths, Southeastern Yavapai; Forde, 
Yuma; Spier, Yuman Tribes, Havasupai, Havasupai Tales. 

* Hill, Navaho field notes, 1935; Cushing, Zufii Folk Tales, 18—32; Bene- 
dict, Zui Mythology, 87, 133, 157, 288. Absent from the following records: 
Lloyd, Aw-aw-tam; Russell, Pima; Wright, Long Ago Told [Papago]; 
Goddard, Jicarilla Apache, San Carlos Apache, White Mountain Apache; 
Sapir, Navaho texts, ms.; Benedict, Cochiti Tales; Boas, Keresan Texts; 
Bunzel, Zufi Texts; Harrington and Roberts, Picuris; Parsons, Tewa Tales; 
Stephen, Hopi Tales; Voth, Traditions of Hopi; White, Acoma Indians. 

° No reference to the tale occurs in the following records: Spinden, Nez 
Percé Tales; Ray, Sanpoil Folk Tales; Boas, Kutenai; Farrand, Chilcotin; 
Teit, Shuswap, Coeur d’Aléne Tales, Folktales of Salishan Tribes, Kaska 
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that negative evidence from those regions is not wholly conclusive. Ran- 


dom sampling of Eskimo collections does not reveal the tale in any 
comparable form. 


Tales, Okanagon Tales, Pend d’Oreille Tales, Salishan Tribes; Goddard, 


Beaver Indians, Chipewyan Texts; Lowie, Chipewyan Tales; Sapir, Kuchin 
texts. 


1 Bogaras, Tales of Yukaghir, Lamut, etc.; Jenness, Myths from Northern 
Alaska, Mackenzie, Coronation Gulf; Rasmussen and Worster, Eskimo Folk- 
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In presenting the evidence on the distribution and variation of the 
Orpheus myth in North America, the methods of detailed analysis, and 
tabulation of all elements of all versions have been eschewed as unnecessa- 
ry: the first because we are not dealing with the integration of a specific 
tribal mythology, the second because we do not wish to sacrifice the unity 
ofeach tale. Instead, exemplary forms typical of various areas have been 
selected and presented with remarks on the occurrence and character of 
other versions in the immediate region. 

To furnish acquaintance with the Orpheus myth a Telumni Yokuts 
version follows. It will also serve as an example of the form which this 
folktale takes in the south central California region :4 


Tipiknits is the land of the dead; it is toward the west or northwest. 
A big river is there, and over it is a little bridge that moves up and down 
while a person is crossing it. It stops when one gets off. 

There was once a man who had a very nice wife. She was skilled in 
all her household tasks. She died and was buried. Her husband decided 
to follow her to the next world. She would stay in her grave two nights 
and two days before she would get up. 

Her man went to the grave and said to himself, “I’m going to stay 
here. I’m going to watch you. Where you're going, I’m going.”” He 
hollowed out a little place in the ground and lay down in it. 

On the second night just before dawn when objects could scarcely be 
seen, the woman got up and arranged her clothing. She had a bead band 
on her head. She shook out her hair and replaced the ornaments. She 
shook out all her beads. The man cried as he watched her. 

Then she started to walk off; she staggered just as if she were drunk. 
She looked all around to see which way she should go. She went west, 
and her man followed. She looked back and saw him but she ignored 
him. They walked one night and one day before she spoke. 

“What are you doing here? You are alive. You can’t cross that 
bridge. You'll fall in and become a great fish,” she said. 

Then they came to the bridge. In the middle of the river is a bird, 
killdeer, who tries to scare those who are crossing by suddenly saying, 
“Kat, kat, kat!’ If a person loses his balance and falls in the water he 
becomes a fish forever. 

The woman went on the bridge and crossed safely. The man began 
to cry again. He had with him an eagle down rope [a talisman of his 
supernatural power]. This he threw across and so he skimmed safely 
over the bridge. 

On the other side were his wife and many people. They were dancing 
the round dance [Ghost Dance form]. Everyone spoke of the newcomer’s 
unpleasant smell, because he was alive. The chief’s messenger went to 
the chief, [also called] Tipiknits, and told him there was a living man 
there. Then he got out tule mats for the man to sit on. Then he called 
him to eat, and the messenger’s wife came to serve him. 

Tales; Rink, Tales and Traditions of Eskimo; Thornton, Eskimo of Wales, 
Alaska; Hawkes, Labrador Eskimo. 

1 Obtained by the author while doing field work sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of California, and the National Research 
Council. Recorded in English from Josie Alonso at Lemoore, California, 
during March, 1929. 
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Inside the chief’s house were all kinds of foods, ducks and geese, 
seeds, everything. After the man had stopped eating, for he could not 
finish the food which never grew less, Tipiknits asked him what he was 
doing there. The man said that he was a Telumni, and that he wanted to 
be with his wife or else take her back home again. Tipiknits said he did 
not think that the man could get his wife as he would have to stay awake 
all night. He told the man that he could not take his wife back if he fel] 
asleep for one instant. 

The man said he was too tired to join in the dancing. The messenger 
put some mats in a little lodge and called the visitor there. The man lay 
down and watched the dancing; he saw his wife there in the circle of 
people. He was very tired but he resisted sleep. Then the chief told the 
man to go swimming and clean himself up as he was very dirty from the 
negligence of mourning. Then his wife was brought to him. The chief 
asked her several questions about her husband’s identity. Then the 
couple were allowed to go to bed. They talked and talked until nearly 
dawn. Then the man fell asleep. When he woke up he had a rotten log of 
wood in his arms. 

He got up and went swimming. Then Tipiknits sent his messenger to 
bring the man to breakfast. He said he would give him another chance. 
He told him to sleep all day until sundown. The man slept until the 
messenger called him to supper. 

The events of the evening before were repeated. [Repeated in complete 
detail by the narrator.} The chief gave the man a final warning that this 
was his last chance to recover his wife. If he failed he would have to wait 
until he died and came there naturally. Then the wife came to sleep with 
her husband. She was not eager to go back with him and discouraged his 
efforts to obtain her. They played and laughed all night until just before 
dawn. Then sleep overcame the man. He awoke with a log in his arms. 

Then he decided to go back; he felt very bad because of his failure. 
When he started back Tipiknits gave him some seeds made up intoa 
little ball.1_ He tied this food to his belt over one hip. When he came to 
the bridge he threw his talisman across as before. He didn’t step on the 
ground, he just glided along and reached home the same evening. 

When he arrived he pulled back the door and awakened his parents. He 
asked them to hide him and fix up a bed for him, as he must not let 
people know where he had been until six days had passed. If he told 
before the sixth day he would die. 

Now, people heard this talking during the night and the next day 
they came around and wanted to know who had arrived the night before 
= _ the father and mother denied everything. But after a while they 
told. 

Their son overheard them, and knowing that he would die he decided 
to come out at once and tell all so he could join his wife. He told his 
mother to fix up all the food in the house, for in three days he would 
assemble all the people and tell what had happened to him. He sent 2 
messenger around to tell everyone to come to eat on that day. When 
they came they stayed all day. After supper the man got up and told 
them all that he had seen and heard in the land of the dead. 

The next morning as he went out of the house a rattlesnake bit him. 
He called to his mother and said, ““What did you tell for? Now I am 
dying!”’ His mother cut off her hair and mourned. 


? Sopas, a choice food, not seed for planting. 
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This story was told to my informant when she was a child by an old 
Telumni Yokuts man. She said it was told to children so that they would 
not run far from home and be bitten by rattlesnakes. 

Most Yokuts informants said that the tale showed what the land of 
the dead was like, and more than one informant voluntarily told the 
story in response to inquiries concerning their belief in a future life. This 
is also true of the neighboring Tiibatulabal.* 

The above rendering of the Orpheus tale is typical for all versions 
from the San Joaquin valley (Yokuts, Western Mono, Tiibatulabal) save 
for the trial of the man. The more usual form permits the wife to return 
with her husband: continence is enjoined which the man fails to maintain. 
The restriction on telling the experience, always, however, with an in- 
junction to tell after a certain time, occurs in about half the versions and 
forms an important coda to the story in this region. Invariably the 
story is told as an historic event, i. e., a tale, although myths are a 
favorite literary form with Yokuts, Western Mono, and Tiibatulabal. 

An analysis of eighteen versions from south central California? shows 
a remarkable uniformity in their framework and marked similarity of 
detail. The local distribution of elements within this group from the 
San Joaquin basin is apparently random and has no geographical or 
linguistic significance. The cultural significance lies in their uniformity 
rather than in their diversity. 

A similar form of the story was well known to the northern neighbors 
of the Yokuts, the Miwok, according to Hudson. While he gives no 
version from this tribe he sets forth the beliefs concerning the afterworld 
held by the Miwok of the upper Merced river :* 


The soul hovers over the body four days. Then it goes to the spirit 
world, Olowin, in the west, taking along all the property with which it 
was buried. It knows the road for it is from there that new born spirits 
come. The water there is enormous; there is no boat, only a long frail 
bridge across it. Anyone falling off the bridge becomesa pike fish. Olowin 
isa place of happiness and plenty. 


The Miwok believe that some people occasionally returned from the 
world of the dead and described the beauties seen there.‘ 


1E. W. Voegelin’s informant broke the summer tabu on story telling by 
repeating the Orpheus myth to her. He excused himself on the ground that 
he was explaining the nature of the afterworld to her. Dr. Benedict’s Serrano 
informant, however, denied all knowledge of the afterworld, even after 
telling the story. 

* Kroeber, Indian Myths, 216—18, 228 (2 versions); Hudson, An Indian 
Myth, 104—6 (2 versions); Newman, Yokuts texts (2 versions); Gifford, 
Western Mono Myths, 340 (1 version); Voegelin, Tiibatulabal field notes 
(I version); Gayton, Yokuts and Western Mono Myths, ms. (10 versions). 

8 Hudson, An Indian Myth, 106. 

“Merriam, Dawn of the World, 217. 
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It is uncertain whether the Maidu knew the story in its complete form: 
the version recorded by Powers seems aberrant or fragmentary.) In it 
the destination of the dead is conceived of as a dance house, which is 
entirely compatible with Maidu culture, and is a feature found alsoin the 
Klamath and Modoc versions.” It was reached by crossing a torrent ona 
narrow rope. 

A presumably aberrant form is found among the Pomo. A father 
follows his dead son across water to a dance house. There he is given a 
dance which he brings back to this world. Barrett records that a man 
lay four days and nights on his brother’s grave, then followed the risen 
ghost eastward to a woodland meadow. There the ghost people noticed 
his strange smell. In the dance house they taught him their dance. He 
came home, told all the people of his strange experience and taught them 
the dance.‘ It is possible that these brief Pomo items are not Orpheus 
fragments but the result of Ghost Dance influence. 

The Salinan and Costanoan peoples west of the Yokuts may have had 
the tale. Direct evidence is lacking, but we do know that they held 
similar beliefs about the afterworld.5 

If the Orpheus story had flourished with much vigor among Shoshonean 
and Yuman tribes of southern California it would undoubtedly have made 
a more definite appearance in the mythologies of that region. Only the 
Gabrielino and Serrano have the tale in complete form ; they are markedly 
similar. The Gabrielino version does not stand alone but serves as a 
conclusion to a long myth dealing with various ancient and somewhat 
supernatural people from among whom two characters, a boy and a girl, 
emerge, to become the center of interest: 


They marry, but the young woman is soon killed by the crone who 
raised her. The grieved husband after waiting three days at the grave 
sees a whirlwind rise from it and travel south. He follows it although 
his wife’s voice tells him to go back. As he refuses she agrees to help him. 
She [the whirlwind] picks him up, and thus they pass over an immense 
sea. Arrived at the land of the dead the man and his earthly smell are 
the subject of unfavorable comment from the spirits, whom he is unable 
to see. He is given four tests, which he performs so successfully that the 
spirits agree to let him take his wife back. The couple must remain 
continent three days. On the return trip the woman first appears as a 
wraith, on the second day she is plainly visible, on the third day com- 
pletely normal. Unable to resist temptation the man embraces his wife 
only to find a rotten log in his arms. He wanders about sadly for the 
rest of his life. 


1 Powers, Tribes, 339, 340. 

2 See p. 279. 

§ Loeb, Pomo Folkways, 292, 293. 

* Barrett, Pomo Mythology, 379. 

5 Mason, Salinan Indians, 18, 183, 195. 

® Reid, Indians of Los Angeles, 4o—44; Benedict, Serrano Tales, 8. 
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Two versions of a Luisefio tale suggest that they may be the related 
tale of a Visit to the Afterworld though their scene is not specified :1 

A man with much supernatural power dives in a pool. He unex- 
pectedly finds himself before an elderly couple who offer him hospitality 
and inexhaustible food. On his return home they enjoin him to silence 
about his experience. But his family weakens his determination. He 
tells, and the next morning dies from a rattlesnake bite. 


The closing incident, composed of the tabu on telling, importuning, 
confession, and consequent death, is found among the Cahuilla as a 
finale to tales in which persons have been in exotic surroundings.? At 
least one Yuman tale has such an incident .® 

In summary, the Orpheus tale as it is found in the southern half of 
California is well developed, well entrenched in the local culture, and has 
an addendum with southern affiliations. 

The Orpheus story is one of the numerous cultural items which the 
Shoshoneans of the western Sierra Nevadas, the Western Mono and 
Tiibatulabal, share with their Penutian neighbors but not with their 
linguistic relatives of the Great Basin. In this area it is absent save for 
one version obtained from the Paviotso of Pyramid Lake.* This tale 
will be discussed after those from the Plains (p. 277), as its affiliations lie 
in that direction. 

The area of absence between southern California and the Pueblos is 
broken by only one recorded case of the Orpheus myth, that from the 
Navaho:5 


A man waited four nights at his wife’s grave. Then something departed 
from it which he followed four days; during the day it disappeared in 
cracks in the rocks. In the afterworld the dead were found dancing: the 
woman was welcome, the man called a “ghost.’’ Counter to instructions 
he built a fire during the day and saw skeletons lying about with torn 
blankets. Terrified, the man ran home pursued meanwhile by his wife. 
A ceremony was made by animals during which the man was not to look 
at his wife. He broke the tabu and saw her as a skeleton once more. 


The view of the afterworld during the day is reminiscent of the south- 
ern Puget Sound form of the tale; the pursuit of the man by his wife’s 
ghost, of a non-Orpheus Tewa tale.® 

Zufii, the sole representative of the Pueblos in our distribution, offers 
four versions of the Orpheus myth.” They all appear as parts of longer 


1 Du Bois, Religion of Luisefio, 155; Sparkman, Luisefio Tales, 35, 36. 

* Hooper, Cahuilla Indians, 342, 364; Woolsey, Cahuilla Tales, 239, 240. 

8 Spier, Yuman Tribes, 403—5. 

* Park, Paviotso field notes. 

5 Hill, Navaho field notes. 

® Parsons, Tewa Tales, 22. 

* Cushing, Zui Folk Tales, 18—32; Benedict, Zufii Mythology, 87, 133, 157, 
288. 
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tales and are quite similar, although the incidents leading up to the 
death and pursuit of the wife are very different.1 Three of the versions 
deal with jealous women, in Cushing’s tale they are two sisters: 


A young man kills the good sister, his sweetheart, by mistake. He 
mourns continually at her grave. On three successive nights she rises 
and tells him to leave, but finally agrees to help him. The youth plants 
prayer sticks, etc., and ties to the girl’s forehead eagle down which will 
remain visible during the day. They start westward on the fourth night. 
Each night the girl becomes visible and the pair rest until she disappears 
at dawn. They pass through painful lava beds, a cactus patch, and cross 
a chasm where the man is assisted by Squirrel and his wife. They reach 
a large lake where an elderly couple greet the girl. She descends a ladder 
into the lake from which emerge sounds of shouting and laughter. At 
night the lake is illuminated, and the beautifully dressed dead pass in 
and out. The girl is seen dancing. The youth, looking on in despair, is 
pitied by Owl. Owl obtains the girl and restores her to the man on con- 
dition that continence is maintained until they reach home. On the 
fourth day the lad kisses the girl as she is sleeping. Instantly she is 
transformed into an owl and flies off toward the west. Her lover loses 
his mind. This is why the dead cannot be brought back: a necessary 
condition to prevent overcrowding of the world. 


The Orpheus tales from Zufii are replete with local cultural detail, but 
the motivation and basic framework are those common to the tale in 
general. Since the belief that the dead return to the place of emergence, 
usually a lake, is general among the Pueblos, the association of water 
with the land of the dead might be fortuitous in the tales. The direction 
in which the afterworld lies may or may not be determined by beliefs 
concerning the place of emergence, which is placed toward the west! 
That is, since ghosts return whence people came, it may as well be that 
the direction in which the dead go influenced beliefs concerning the 
location of the place of emergence as vice versa. 

The Orpheus tale is evidently not a favorite among the Pueblos, though 
other stories of ghosts and revivals are known from several collections 
There are, for example, a Tewa tale of a man who pursued his wife's 
ghost, in turn to be pursued by it; two Hopi tales of a lad’s visit to the 
world of the dead; and still others dealing with revivals from Zuii, 
Cochiti, and Isleta.? 

In the Southeast the tale is known to the Alibamu, Koasati, Yuchi, 


1 Benedict, ibid., 288. 

2 White, Acoma Indians, 138; Parsons, Isleta, 250; Bunzel, Introduction, 
481—83; Reichard, Social Life of Navajo, 143; Stephen, Hopi Tales, 9; 
Benedict, Tales of Cochiti, 205; Parsons, Zui Death Beliefs, 250, 251; 
Dumarest, Notes on Cochiti, 172, 174; Harrington and Roberts, Picuris, 
389, 390. 

3 Parsons, loc. cit.; Voth, Traditions of Hopi, 1o9—17; Benedict, op. cit., 
292, Tales of Cochiti, 128—32, 255, 256; Boas, Keresan Texts, 246—49; 
Parsons, Isleta, 438. 
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and Cherokee. Two Alibamu versions and that of Koasati are very 
similar. They deal with the adventures of two brothers who search for 
their dead sister: 


They go west until they reach the horizon: there the sky is moving 
up and down. They pass under it by assuming animal shapes. Thereafter 
they pass four obstacles with the assistance of an elderly man or woman 
who offers them inexhaustible food and provides them with a corncob and 
gourd container. On reaching the land of the dead the chief there gives 
them watermelons to eat; the travellers want the seeds, but are refused.? 
They are shown their home which is directly beneath them under the sky. 
When the dead assemble to dance the men throw the corncob at their 
sister; she falls and is put in the receptacle. The chief tells the men to go 
to sleep; they wake to find themselves at home with the gourd and plant 
seeds beside them. Though they had been warned not to open the gourd 
bottle as yet, they hear the woman crying and open it slightly. Later they 
look in it only to find it empty. Had these men succeeded, the dead could 
always have been brought back. 


The two available Yuchi versions are definitely allied to the foregoing, 
but on the other hand resemble the Cherokee, Shawnee, Seneca and Huron 
forms in emphasizing the réle of the guardian and minimizing the 
obstacles en route: 


Four husbands go west in search of their dead wives. They pass under 
the rising and falling sky by assuming animal forms. In the land of the 
dead an old woman acts as their hostess and advisor. She plants corn, 
beans, and squash which ripen magically. She gives the men tiny por- 
tions of this food to eat; it proves to be inexhaustible. Gourds are given 
to the men to hold their wives’ souls. The old woman protects them from 
the dead who assemble to dance, and who complain of the odor of living 
people. She captures the souls, puts them in the containers which are 
not to be opened until home is reached, and tells the men to go to sleep. 
The men wake near their home. One is impatient and opens his gourd. 
Wind rushes out. The others do as they were bidden and are successful. 
Thus ends one Yuchi version. The other has but one man succeed; he is 
subjected to an added tabu: not ever to think of his wife’s having once 
been dead. After living together and having children, the man one night 
lets his mind dwell on the forbidden topic. His wife instantly sickens 
and dies. 


The major elements of the tale — pursuit of a beloved person; the 
meeting with obstacles and sympathetic helpers; the guardian who gives 
inexhaustible food, provides protection against the dead who complain of 
odor, obtains the soul, and imposes one or more tabus; and the fatal 


1 Swanton, Myths and Tales of Southeast, 141—44, 189, 190; Wagner, 
Yuchi Tales, 8289; Speck, Ethnology of Yuchi, 144—46; Mooney, Myths 
of Cherokee, 253, 254. 

2 This element, and indeed the whole myth with the Orpheus motivation 
omitted, serves to explain the origin of seeds among the Alibamu (Swanton, 
op. cit., 139). This explanation of the source of corn and tobacco seeds occurs 
in identical fashion in the Orpheus tale of the Micmac (Le Clercq, New 
Relation, 208—13). 
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ending — serve as a framework for the story throughout the easter ol 
region. The Cherokee use the tale as an ending to a long myth in which vi 
seven men attempt to rescue Sun’s daughter; their failure made it im. de 
possible for the dead to be returned to the living world. bt 

A detailed Orpheus story from the Shawnee? contains elements found § at 
in the Southeast, particularly in the Yuchi versions, and has others, such it 
as the water barrier, guardian dog, etc., in common with Eastern Wood- — © 
land tribes from whom the tale is recorded. Added to it are scenes of w 
punishment of the wicked in the afterworld which probably have their 
source in some of the religious cults which dominated the Shawnee, — | 
Seneca, and other eastern tribes during the last century.* de 

Asa finale to a long myth the Seneca give the tale one of its rare happy — { 
endings. The tempting-strawberry element, characteristic of the Great 
Lakes region, appears here.* de 

Following the same pattern is the Huron tale recorded by Brebeuf! th 
Here the shaking bridge across a water barrier occurs in place of the . 
Symplegades motif used as the comparable obstacle in the versions to FB 
the south: lig 

A brother travels toward the sunset in search of his sister. He success- 
fully crosses the bridge. With the help of an old man in the land of the th 
dead he secures the woman from among the dancers and brings her home st 
in a pumpkin. His failure to restore her to life is caused by another person ct 
who peeps at the corpse during the restoration ritual. 

The tale is also known to the Micmac, Montagnais, and Malecite in F {0 
closely related form.® The last has a successful ending. Both Montagnais F le 
and Huron ascribe their knowledge of the afterworld to the experiences 
of those persons who went there and returned.’ A Visit to the Afterworld is he 
recorded from the Onandaga.® in 

West of the Great Lakes the story is known to the Menomini in F 
Orpheus form :® be 

A devoted Menomini husband insists on being buried with his dead wife. F ;, 
On seeing tracks leading westward from the grave he rises and follows 
them. He encounters and successfully passes a swaying bridge overa § ™ 
torrent, a threatening dog, and a tempting strawberry. He reaches a or 
place of many houses; all seem unoccupied save one large one where an 0 

1 Mooney, loc. cit. - 

2 Voegelin, Shawnee field notes; Gregg, Commerce, 239, 240. x 

3 For example, see Parker’s Code of Handsome Lake, 27, 30, 33, 34, 59, and 
62 ff. pl: 

* Curtin and Hewitt, Seneca Fiction, 570. 

5 In Kenton, Indians of North America, 258—6o0. 

® Le Clercq, New Relation, 207—13; Mechling, Malecite Tales, 88. 

7 Kenton, op. cit., 110—12. 

8 Beauchamp, Iroquois Folk Lore, 241. Et 


® Bloomfield, Menomini, 125—29. 
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yld man resides. The latter questions the husband on the purpose of his 
visit; then offers assistance. At night the old man drums for the dancing 
dead; he secures the woman’s soul in a tube and gives it to the man with 
instructions. On the way home the woman begs to be released but her 
husband is firm. Holding the tube he leaps into the burial fire burning 
at the grave. A nearby mourner hears faint voices in the grave, whereupon 
it is opened and discloses the couple. They go through a purification 
ceremony during which the wife protests, but from which they emerge 
wholly restored. 

The Ojibwa tale of a youth’s death and revival follows the pattern but 
lacks the Orpheus motive. The tempting strawberry is lacking but another 
danger is introduced, rattling cucumber vines, which he passes success- 
fully: 

He meets an old woman who knows he is not truly dead. At night the 
dead, who sleep all day, assemble noisily to dance; they exclaim about 
the lad’s odor; they dance peculiarly on their heads or faces; at dawn 
they depart to a whistling accompaniment. The boy is then sent home 
as his body is about to be buried. He leaps into a fire and returns to 
consciousness at home. He explains how the dead live and that northern 
lights are caused by their playing. 

Another Lake Superior Ojibwa version mentions west as the home of 
the dead, and includes raspberry and strawberry temptations.? Kohl 
states that persons falling off the unstable bridge are believed to be 
changed into fish or toads. 

An account from the Fox, given as a personal experience of the in- 
formant’s grandfather, contains nuclear elements of the Orpheus myth, 
leaving little doubt that the story was well known to the Fox. 

The Potawatomi, Iowa, Cree of Fort St. Charles, and Salteaux® all 
held the belief that the afterworld was reached by crossing water on some 
insecure means, and that it was a place of happiness and dancing. How- 
ever, the author has been unable to discover a formulation of these 
beliefs as an Orpheus or Visit to the Afterworld story. 

The Winnebago Orpheus myth is allied with Pawnee and Blackfoot 
forms in that supernatural assistance comes to the husband as he falls 
unconscious from mourning fatigue and in that the tale accounts for the 
origin of a ceremonial. That the man receives aid from four persons en 
route suggests eastern affiliations, yet the guardian dog and tempting 
fruits characteristic of the Eastern Woodland form are lacking. The 
ritual number four is highly emphasized. The test of the husband is his 


1 Jones, Ojibwa Texts, 3—23. That northern lights are caused by the 
playing of the dead is an Iroquoian belief (Brown, Wa-ba-ba-nal). 

* Jones, op. cit., 311 —13; see also pp. 535—47, 557—59- 

* Kohl, Kitchi-gami, 216—25. 

* Jones, Fox Texts, 207—11, 383. 

* Chittenden and Richardson, Life, Letters of de Smet, III: 1084; Skinner, 
Ethnology Ioway Indians, 256; Campbell, Pioneer Priests, III : 256; Grant, 
in Masson, Les Bourgeois. 
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endurance of teasing by the ghosts in the afterworld. He is permitted to 
take his wife home, and is given a drum and instructions for making 
a dance.? 

A Kitkehahki Pawnee version of the Orpheus myth serves as ap 
admirable example of the tale as found in the Plains area. It was told to 
both children and adults to explain beliefs in the future world, the 
origin of the Whistle Dance, and to impress the consequences of wrong 
doing which cause the tragic end :? 


A man strives to win horses and war honors in order to wed a desirable 
young woman. Immediately after their marriage she dies. The man 
weeps at her grave, where each night a mysterious being tells him to 
desist, then finally agrees to help him. When the husband, instructed to 
travel south, begins to falter, the voice encourages him. 

They reach a bright tipi; within sits an old woman on a carpet of sage. 
She inquires the man’s purpose; then offers him aid. She tells him al] 
will be black from now on; that he must cross a black stream of water. 
He must throw four mudballs, which she gives him, at his wife while she 
is dancing; the fourth will be effective. He must return with his wife and 
the mudballs, and a new dance will be given him. The husband crosses 
the stream on an unstable bridge; the dead are dancing in a circle; the 
fourth mudball thrown brings his wife to him; she returns with him but 
protests at doing so. 

They reach the old woman who gives the man a whistle, red beans, and 
instructions for the elk dance. The mudballs which they throw on their 
way home become buffalo for their food supply. The helpful mysterious 
being, Wind, accompanies them nearly home. 

The man performs all ceremonies as instructed; he wins such acclaim 
that many women beg for his favor. His wife has warned him that she 
will die if he is unfaithful. Finally he yields to another woman and returns 
home to find his wife dead. Again he mourns at her grave but Wind 
refuses to aid him. He teaches the new ceremonies to his friends; then 
wanders off to die. 


Versions of the Orpheus tale are available from the Wichita, Tawakoni, 
three Pawnee groups, the Blackfoot and Sarsi. All the tales are couched 
in characteristic terms of Plains culture: assistance comes in a vision ot 
under terrific emotional stress; the land of the dead is toward the west or 
northwest in a great plain or wide valley (save in two Pawnee versions the 
water barrier element is lacking) ; the guardian’s lodge and other dwellings 
in the afterworld are skin tipis; imposed tests include buffalo hunting 
and ritual presentation of scalps; four is the sacred number; they ex- 
plain the origin of a ritual. The Wichita, Tawakoni, and Pitahuarit and 
Kitkehahki Pawnee versions mention the throwing of missiles at the 
deceased in order to recover her, an element shared with the southeastem 


1 Radin, Literary Aspects Winnebago, 33, 34. 
2 Dorsey, Pawnee: Mythology, 411—13. 
3 Dorsey, Wichita, 300—g9 (this includes the Tawakoni version), Tra- 
ditions of Skidi Pawnee, 71—73, The Pawnee: Mythology, 411—13, 536; 
Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 127—29; Sapir, Sarcee texts, ms. 
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(Orpheus tales and the Paviotso version. The Blackfoot version, which 
serves to explain the origin of a ceremonial pipe, has an element typical of 
the coast and interior of the Northwest : the hero must keep his eyes closed 


as an § in order to see in the afterworld. 
told to While other stories of ghostly spouses are known to the Plains peoples 
d, the they diverge entirely from the Orpheus story considered here. A story 
wrong greatly favored in the area is one of a girl who revives in her burial tipi 


and lives there with her grief stricken but faithful lover! This popular 
Plains tale is combined with the Orpheus tale by the Sarsi. The hero 
regains his wife from the afterworld where he is given the whistle and 
dance of the Ghost Society. The number four is heavily stressed.” 
Supposed actual visits to the land of the dead are not uncommon or 
unnatural experiences in the Plains: they are reported for the Pawnee, 
Arikara, Cheyenne, Gros Ventre, Crow, Assiniboine, and Plains Cree. 
However these personal accounts do not embody the nucleus of beliefs 
which constitute the framework of the Orpheus myth. It is variously 
believed that the dead go to the west or north; there is no river to cross; 


TOSses 
le; the life is a shadowy counterpart of that on earth, sometimes happier, 
m but sometimes inferior 


The Orpheus myth certainly was not a fundamental constituent of 
Plains mythology. Its distribution in the Plains shows it to be found only 
in tribes adjacent to areas where it occurs more frequently: thus, among 
Wichita, Tawakoni, and Pawnee, of the southern and eastern Plains, the 


oy Winnebago, an Eastern Woodland tribe yet having a Plains-like version 
turns of the tale, and among the Blackfoot and Sarsi in the extreme northwest 
i of the area. The negative portion of the Plains, then, is the western 


region contiguous with the Basin and Greater Southwest where the 
Orpheus tale is conspicuously absent. 

More closely related to Plains versions than to neighboring forms is 
the Paviotso Orpheus tale.* It deals with human beings rather than the 
animal-persons prevalent in southern Plateau and Basin mythology. It 
places the original land of the dead in a great valley. It contains the 
missile-throwing element, and another item, mentioned in the Sarsi 


lings version, that of ‘‘doubled ritual numbers” (i. e., four dances occur on the 
nting fourth night, or with the Paviotso, five on the fifth). The guardian (the 
y eX Father ; Creator ?) offers food to the bereaved man, gives him the missiles, 


t and — 
t the 1 Radin, Literary Aspects Winnebago, 27—33; Grinnell, Pawnee Hero 
stem Stories, 129—31, 191—94; Dorsey, Pawnee: Mythology, 126; MacLaughlin, 


Myths and Legends, 145; Deloria, Dakota Texts, 224—32. 

Sapir, Sarcee texts. 

® Grinnell, op. cit., 356, 357; Dorsey, Traditions of Arikara, 152, 153; 
Grinnell, The Cheyenne, 92, 93; Kroeber, Ethnology of Gros Ventre, 276; 
Lowie, Religion of the Crow, 383; Denig, Tribes Upper Missouri, 422; Lowie, 
Assiniboine, 50; Skinner, Plains Cree Tales, 363; Uhlenbeck, New Series, 54. 
‘ Park, Paviotso field notes. 
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imposes continence, and orders dances made when the couple reach home, 
But the tabu is broken before the ceremonies for normalizing the woman 
are completed, and she returns to the afterworld. Thereupon the Father 
and his wife choose a new location for the afterworld across the water 
between the clouds, from which the dead cannot return. 

The abundant Orpheus and Visit to the Afterworld tales which occur 
in the southern Plateau and Northwest Coast regions fall into two groups: 
those which are told as animal tales, and those whose actors are people, 
either real or mythical. The former characterize the southern Plateau 
and are also known to certain tribes of southern Puget Sound, some of 
whom had contact with the Sahaptin people of the interior. 

The Southern Okanagon version has Coyote seek his wife in the 
afterworld:1 


He calls across the water but only succeeds in attracting the attention 
of the dead by yawning. The chief of the afterworld says his wife can 
be restored, and all the dead thereafter, if Coyote will maintain con- 
tinence until the couple reach home. On the fifth night the tabu is broken 
and the woman disappears. (The explanatory element of why the dead 
do not now return is inferential.) 


The Klikatat have it that Coyote attempts to bring back the dead but 
cannot resist looking back at them as they are reviving, which he had 
been forbidden to do.? 

About the southern end of Puget Sound the Snuqualmi, Puyallup, and 
Green River Salish* have the tale in a form known also to the Kalispel 
and Tenino.* The animal hero is maintained but the configuration of 
the tale differs somewhat. Pheasant, Ground Sparrow, or a Transformer 
follows a beloved person, usually a daughter, to the land of the dead. 
The various versions run somewhat as follows: 


Pheasant follows his dead daughter. He takes his grandchildren in a 
basket on his back; they cause him considerable trouble. At the river 
the woman attracts attention of the dead by yawning. Pheasant has 
difficulty keeping his eyes closed; whenever he opens them he steps on 
skeletons and offends them. Consequently he returns home. The tale 
explains why pheasants are away part of the year, why they have only 
one child, etc. The Kalispel and Tenino versions provide the returning 
hero, Coyote, with a heavy bag which he is not to open. When he does s0 
a small child leaps out, then others. He learns that these were his grand- 
= Had he followed instructions, there would have been no more 

eaths. 


1 Cline, Southern Okanagon. 

2 Jacobs, Northwest Sahaptin, 227—31. 

® Ballard, Mythology Southern Puget Sound, 128—33. 

* Curtis, North American Indian, VII: 95—97; Murdock, Tenino field 
notes. Compare Farrand, Sahaptin Tales, 178—8o0. Since this paper went 
to press, several Coast Salish and Sahaptin variants, all coinciding with 
local forms of the Orpheus tale, have appeared (cf. Adamson, Folktales 
of the Coast Salish; Jacobs, Northwest Sahaptin Texts). 
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The Wishram,! Wasco,? and Chinook® have the story with Eagle and 
Coyote as travellers: 


They cross the water barrier and find a guardian, Frog-Woman. The 
dead assemble at night to dance. When the moon rises Coyote dons the 
guardian’s skin and swallows the moon. During the dark interval the 
deceased woman’s soul is captured in a box; the soul escapes and is lost. 
Consequently people cannot now return from the dead. 


There is an aberrant version from the Takelma in which Coyote goes 
to the afterworld from curiosity. He crosses a river; there he finds all 
the dead dancing. He induces a girl to return with him. At the shore he 
sets fire to her grass skirt, which in turn ignites the entire village of the 
dead.4 

Farther south on the periphery of the Northwest Coast and Plateau 
cultures, the Shasta, Modoc, and Klamath® have the tale in a form which 
appears to be transitional between that of Hupa, Karok, and Maidu of 
northern California and that of southern Puget Sound and the north- 
western interior. These tales lack the water barrier element and place 
the scene of the afterworld within the ghost’s dance house: 


In the Shasta tale a husband sees the dead lying about in the daytime 
as accumulations of ashes. The fire-tender [guardian] gives the man a 
poker, telling him to choose the ash pile that sneezes. He does so and is 
allowed to carry it home on condition that he does not put it down. Ashe 
journeys the container grows heavier and heavier; he puts it down, and 
his wife’s ghost disappears. He makes a second attempt and again fails. 
He is refused a third trial. He goes home, soon dies, and returns to the 
land of the dead. 


The Modoc and Klamath versions are almost identical, and bear 
considerable resemblance to the Shasta story. Like many other versions 
from the northwest in general, they place the story in a mythological 
period: 


The Creator is the hero; he journeys with an only child, his daughter, 
to the afterworld. They travel toward the sunset, passing many temp- 
tations en route. The father must keep his eyes closed. In the dance 
house he is spoken of asraw. The dead appear at night, and dancing about 
him, become angered. The Creator wishes to repeople the earth; he 
collects some of the bones in a basket. On his first attempt to return to 
earth with them the bones escape; the second time he succeeds and takes 
his daughter with him. 


* Sapir, Wishram Texts, 107—15. 

* Spier and Sapir, Wishram Ethnography, 277, 278. 

’ Curtis, North American Indian, VIII :126. 

‘ Sapir, Takelma Texts, 97, 98. 

° Dixon, Shasta Myths, 21; Curtin, Myths of Modocs, 39—44; Spier,,Kla- 
math tales. 

* See pp. 270, 278, 280. 
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The southern boundary of the general northwestern distribution of 
the tale lies near the northern Californian boundary. The Yurok and 
Hupa have the usual framework: a man follows his dead wife ; he reaches 
a water barrier. In the Yurok version he destroys the ferryman’s canoe, 
thereby freeing the world from death for ten years while the canoe is being 
rebuilt ; he brings back his wife.1 The Hupa hero puts the guardians to 
sleep and recovers his wife, but the woman does not return to normal 
condition.? The Karok tale is of two girls who follow their dead sweet- 
hearts: 


They are assisted by a powerful bird, Chicken Hawk, and get further 
help from an old woman guardian in the afterworld. The dead dance at 
night. The girls speak with their lovers but have to return without them. 
They prevent deaths occurring in this world for a limited period by means 
of magic salmon given them by the guardian. 


Beyond these features the Karok story lacks the ubiquitous details of 
water barrier, difficult crossing, repugnant smell, imposed tabus, and 
ceremony on return to earth. 

These versions from northern California all seem to be extremely 
attenuated forms of the Orpheus tale as found generally in North 
America. 

The tale is entirely lacking in the remainder of north central California. 
Some seventy-five folktales collected from the Wintu fail to reveal it; 
it is also absent from Yana, Wappo, Kato, Coast Yuki, Yuki, Chilula, 
Wiyot and Achomawi collections.* 

On the Northwest Coast tales which deal with pursuit or resuscitation 
of the dead are common. Beside these there are experiences described 
by persons who believed that they had visited the land of the dead while 
unconscious or ‘‘dead.’’ These are not to be considered here, although 
the psychic experiences follow the myth pattern to some extent, varying, 
of course, from individual to individual.® 


1 Kroeber, Handbook, 47; Thompson, To the American Indian, 72, 73. 

2 Goddard, Life and Culture, 74. 

3 de Angulo and Freeland, Karok Texts, 218—21; Harrington, Karuk 
Indian Texts, 33, 34; Olden, Karoc Indian Stories, 102—5. 

* Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, Wintu Myths; Dr. Du Bois made partic- 
ular inquiry for the myth throughout Wintu territory in 1933, but her in- 
formants denied all knowledge of it. Sapir, Yana Texts; Radin, Wappo Texts; 
Goddard, Kato Texts, Chilula Texts; Gifford, Coast Yuki Myths; Kroeber, 
Yuki Myths; Reichard, Wiyot Grammar; Dixon, Mythology of Shasta- 
Achomawi, Notes on Achomawi and Atsugewi. 

5 Boas, Mythology of BellaCoola, 37, 38, 42, First General Report, 843, 844, 
Fifth Report, 567, Contributions Kwakiutl Ethnology, 19, 21, 35—37, 
Kathlamet, 247—51 (also in Chinook Doctrine of Souls, 42); Haeberlin ané 
Gunther, Indians of Puget Sound, 81. See also Boas, Growth of Indian 
Mythologies, 8. 
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Among Northwestern folktales there are also some which must be 
eliminated. While many of them contain elements in common with the 
Orpheus tale dealt with in this paper and may be generically related to it, 
their inclusion with it does not seem to be justifiable. Such are tales 
known from the Tlingit, Lillooet, Tahltan, Carrier, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, 
Nutka, Nitinat, Quinault, Twana, and Chinook.! Although the Klallam 
story of Transformer going to the land of the dead contains the elements 
of the water barrier and inadequate means of crossing, it functions as 
a tale of the origin of weather, related to those of the origin of fire or 
tides occurring elsewhere on the Northwest Coast.” 

The more usual form of the story with natural men and women as 
actors appears throughout the Northwest. Two versions from the 
Thompson deal with brothers who follow their mother to the after- 
world. They travel west and pass over a great lake. One gives his soul 
to the guardian in order to remain, since his mother cannot return.? The 
Sanpoil hero follows his wife to the afterworld which is on an island. 
He attracts attention by falling asleep [yawning?]. On reaching the 
village he opens his eyes and sees all the people as skeletons. Among 
the Tlingit the story appears in full form.® A detailed StsEe‘lis version 
contains desolation over a wife’s death, search for supernatural power, 
assistance from chief of afterworld, repugnant smell, dancing at night, 
and continence test elements. A Nutka tale is individual in its details 
which clothe the usual framework.? An Orpheus ending is given a 
Kwakiutl story of a lad who commits suicide. His father goes after him. 
Aided by a woman guardian he attempts to recover him, but fails as he 
does not heed her injunctions.® 

Two Nisqualli and Bella Bella tales bear strong resemblance to each 


1 Swanton, Social Conditions of Tlingit, 461—63, Tlingit Myths, 249; 
Teit, Traditions of Lillooet, 332, Tahltan Tales, 239; Hill-Tout, British North 
America, 179; Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 322—30, Tsimshian Texts, 
211—16, Kwakiutl Tales, 309—23, 331—51; Sapir, Nootka texts; Swadesh 
and Swadesh, Nitinat Text, 195—98; Curtis, North American Indian, [X:163, 
164; Farrand, Traditions of Quinault, 105—7; Boas, Chinook Texts, 
167—70. 

* Gunther, Klallam Folktales, 146, 147; Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 657, 
662, 663. 

* Teit, Traditions Thompson River Indians, 84, 85, Mythology of Thompson 
Indians, 379. 

* Gould, Sanpoil Tales, 113. The tale does not occur in Mr. Ray’s recent 
collection, Sanpoil Folk Tales. 

5 Swanton, Tlingit Myths, 249, 250. 

* Hill-Tout, Ethnological Report, 447. 

7 Sapir, Nootka texts, ms. 

* Boas, Kwakiutl Tales, 447. To this group of Northwestern tales should 
be added one from the Carrier, recently published (cf. Jenness, Myths of 
the Carrier, 145). 
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other save that wealth-lust motivates the first. In both, a girl follows 
her husband to the world of ghosts across the water. After the birth of 
a child she returns with it to this world. Her mother breaks a tabu cop. 
cerning the child which proves to be a skeleton. The girl and child 
return to the afterworld. Thereafter intercourse between the two worlds 
was impossible, according to the Nisqualli. By this event the Bella Bella 
know there is a world of ghosts. The story is known to the Klamath but 
without the explanatory element.? 

Although in two cases this tale has taken on the explanatory element 
usually given with the Orpheus myths, it is not that myth, strictly 
speaking, and may be a variant of the widespread tale of an unnatural 
marriage which often includes incidents of the wife’s visit to her former 
home and an injury to her child through the breaking of a tabu.? 

The Visit to the Afterworld tale which embodies the same nucleus of 
motifs that occur in the Orpheus tale is reported from a few tribes in 
this region. A Coos version is rich in detail. Quite similar but con- 
siderably curtailed is a Tillamook tale of a man who died but came to 
life and told what the world of the dead was like. A fragmentary Alsea 
tale is probably an account of a visit to the afterworld though this is 
not directly stated.® 


III 


The forms of the Orpheus story surveyed above, typical for various 
areas in North America, clearly indicate two facts: that the plot, using 
the term in its widest sense to include motivation, incidents, and suc- 


cession of incidents, has been maintained with remarkable consistency — 


throughout its wide distribution, and that it is thoroughly integrated 
with cultural forms. A detailed tabulation of incidents and elements 
would emphasize the first point, but in thus dismembering the tale for 
the more rigid demonstration of an already obvious fact the individual- 
ity of the tales would be forfeited and all local flavor completely lost. On 
the second point it might seem that with each occurrence of the tale an 
investigation of local beliefs concerning the afterworld would throw light 
upon degree of integration or non-integration of the tale with its im- 
mediate cultural setting. This was attempted and proved fruitless: the 
records of native eschatology are far from complete, and in many in- 
stances it is evident that the recorder has derived his notions of native 


1 Curtis, North American Indian, IX: 129; Boas, Bella Bella Tales, 142, 
143; Spier, Klamath tales, ms. 

* Cf. Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 747ff.; Curtin, Myths of Modocs, 219; 
Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, Wintu Myths, 373. 


’ Frachtenberg, Coos Texts, 139—49. Compare his Eschatology of Qui © 


leute, 336. 
* Boas, Notes on Tillamook, 11. 
5 Frachtenberg, Lower Umpqua, 69—73. 
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belief from the Orpheus tale itself, a procedure only justifiable when it is 
known that this is the native practice. So far as this questionable evidence 
goes, the descriptions of the afterworld in the tales are compatible with 
local beliefs concerning it : thus we are left at an impasse as to the relative 
recency of the tale in any area. 

The possibility that the Orpheus tale might be of European origin has 
been considered. Its frequent occurrence in regions which were open early 
to European influence, the Southeast, Eastern Woodland, and Northwest 
Coast, make it suspect. But apparently it is regarded as native in North 
America by both Boas and Thompson, since they do not mention it in 
their studies of introduced tales.! 

There is excellent evidence of its aboriginality from two sources. 
First, the records of early Catholic missionaries, such as Le Clercq’s on 
the Micmac and Brebeuf’s on the Huron, show that the tale was extant 
at a time prior to any but the slightest European intrusion. Secondly, 
there is internal evidence from the tales themselves. The Orpheus and 
Eurydice myth of the Old World, or Dante’s “‘Inferno,’’ well known to 
persons of classical education such as became priests and mentors to the 
Indians, would be the probable sources of the American Orpheus and 
Visit to the Afterworld tales if they were of European introduction. In 
both sources there is an abundance of character, incident, and detail 
beside the mere journey to the world of shades which never appears in 
any version of the North American tales. The notable exception to this 
is the Shawnee account: its interpolation of punishment scenes is most 
readily ascribable to the effect of moralistic prophet cults. Such cults’ 
preoccupation with hellish sufferings is another matter and may well be 
derived from Christian or Dantean sources. Certain other tales of the 
afterworld, though not of the Orpheus pattern dealt with here, are 
fraught with European ideation, for example, two Hopi tales recorded by 
Voth and those of Cochiti in Benedict’s collection.” 

Areal differences in the tale fall into two classes: those due to local 
culture patterns of general culture (including literary style), and those 
inherent in the tale which might occur regardless of its cultural setting. 
The reflection of local culture elements in the tale may be quickly 
disposed of, for they are merely what would be expected — canoes on 
the Northwest Coast, tipis in the Plains, prayer sticks in the Southwest — 
so much stage property. Social customs and values are reflected to a 
moderate extent. Sacred numbers represent local patterns throughout. 

The form of the story itself has been affected by local literary forms in 
the following manner. In south central California a tabu on the immediate 
recounting of an exotic experience has led to the formation of an adden- 
dum to the tale which has no direct bearing upon the Orpheus plot and 


' Boas, Romance Folk-Lore; Thompson, European Tales. 
* Traditions of Hopi, 109g—17; Tales of Cochiti, 255, 256. 
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has a dramatic interest of its own. In the southern Plateau-Puget Sound 
region a preference for tales with animal characters has converted the 
narrative into an ‘“‘animal story.”’ A literary pattern which has affected 
many tales in the Plains has also touched the Orpheus story:! without 
suffering any major alteration the story is made to account for the origin 
of a ceremony or sacred object by simply having the hero receive these 
as gifts in the afterworld. 

Cultural features have affected other tales here and there. The belief 
that certain plant seeds were brought back from the afterworld has 
intruded into the Micmac and Alibamu versions. On the Northwest 
Coast the importance of wealth has found expression in the StsEe'lis 
tale through the addition of an incident of a man who attempts to secure 
wealth by following the example of the successful Orpheus hero. This 
also appears in the motivation of a Nisqualli tale whose heroine is married 
to a ghost because of his excessive wealth. It is to be noted that the 
cultural items influencing the form of the story have neither distorted nor 
curtailed the Orpheus plot but rather have added incidents, usually not 
more than one or two, of particular local interest. 

Some features of the tale not subject to cultural order may indicate 
a particular relationship, though a very loose one, between versions of 
various tribes (see map p. 266). The use of a container to bring back the 
soul of the beloved occurs in most of the eastern versions and again in 
those of the northwest interior, though not in those of the Northwest 
Coast, of California, nor of the Plains. The casting of an object at the 
dead person is distinctly a Southeastern and southern Plains element. 
Its odd occurrence in the Paviotso version can only be explained con- 
jecturally: that the feature was introduced to the Paviotso by Wichita 
or other 1890 Ghost Dance delegates from the Southeast. Conversations 
between the visitors and their western hosts were no doubt filled with 
the subject of the afterworld. A feature having a western distribution 
is the notion that the woman’s return to a normal condition is gradual: 
she becomes heavier or more definitely visible each day. That the beloved 
woman is accidentally killed by her lover is again western, occurring 
in Zufi and Yokuts versions, as it does in a possibly related non- 
Orpheus tale of the Nitinat. The continence tabu is confined to westem 
versions as opposed to a variety of other tabus in tales from the east. 
Internal resemblances such as these might constitute true typological 
variants of the tale were all versions of the myth equally complete: as 
the evidence stands it can only be regarded as suggestive. 

The most significant attribute of the Orpheus tale is the marked 
similarity of all its versions. It has no tendency to acquire an overlay 
of incidents in spite of the possibilities offered by its plot for the accretion 


1 Waterman, Explanatory Element, 31, 32. 
? Mooney, Ghost-Dance Religion, 903. 
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ofall manner of adventurous episodes, the introduction of new characters, 
or sheer descriptive enlargement. (The Shawnee version with its Euro- 
pean overlay shows what can be done in that respect if elaboration is 
called for.) The homologous character of the stories is not a matter of 
its recent introduction: on the basis of its wide distribution and its 
absorption of local cultural features its antiquity seems assured. If, 
then, a tale of old and wide distribution has, by and large, maintained a 
constant form, suffering neither disintegration nor accretion, the source 
of its stability must be sought in the relation of its subject matter as 
expressed through its literary form to the psychological and emotional 
demands of its possessors. 

As much a factor in the dissemination and re-formation of tales as the 
narrator, is the listener. He must be satisfied with what he hears; if not, 
modifications must sooner or later be subtly or overtly demanded. This 
statement, of course, is not intended to apply to myths included in 
formulaic teaching or having ritualistic integration, but to such stories as 
the Orpheus tale or Visit to the Afterworld that have simple novelistic 
or explanatory value. What are perhaps the first modifications of any 
tale, the replacement of cultural furniture in the tale with that of local 
pattern, and the insertion of social values to add understanding or 
plausibility to the story, have been made in all the Orpheus and Visit to 
the Afterworld stories. But there the demand for change seems to end. 
Nothing in the way of dramatic or piquant or comfortably familiar 
accretions has been called for beyond those pointed out above. Since 
Boas first called attention to the mode of folktale growth the historical 
and psychological significance of accretions has been frequently pointed 
out. But here we are confronted with a reverse situation, the significance 
of the lack of accretion or elaboration. In this case, because of the age of 
the myth, it can only indicate a satisfactoriness in the tale as it stands. 

The primary interest in the story seems to lie in its explanatory value. 
This is clear not merely because it is unadorned with the embroidery of 
gratuitous incidents, but also because the explanation, if not voiced in 
the tale itself, is often volunteered by the informant: this story shows 
what the world of the dead is like. In rare instances a secondary ex- 
planation is avouched, why pheasants are scarce, or how a ceremony 
originated, which in no way oppugns the eschatological value of the 
story. 

The story of a Visit to the Afterworld answers the question: what is 
the fate of the dead, as well as the skeptic’s request to know how man came 
by this knowledge. The Orpheus story, by far the more popular form, 
answers both these human queries, and at the same time satisfies two 
others. It supplies a motivation for the remarkable, the incredible 
journey, and explains why, since the dead live elsewhere, there can be 
no intercourse between the two worlds. 

Other features in the Orpheus tale seem to owe their presence to a 
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desire for emotional, psychological, or purely logical substantiation. It 
is not enough that one follows a dead person, for the return of the 
dead is not always desirable; therefore, most often the story is of two 
lovers not yet, or but newly united. In a few versions the tragedy is made 
more poignant by the girl’s accidental death at the hands of her lover, 
Plausibility is added to the man’s failure in his quest by making the 
woman unwilling to return: in Paviotso, Zuni, and some other versions 
it is clearly indicated that she tempts him into breaking the imposed 
tabu. On the other hand her reluctance is justified by the pleasurable 
life of the afterworld pictured in most of the tales. This last may serve 
to console those who mourn, as well as those who dread to die. 

One would expect that the simplicity of the essential idea, the desire 
to bring back a beloved person from the world of death, would have made 
it singularly amenable to frequent reinvention. But such is not the case. 
The greatest reworking of the revival theme is found in precisely that 
region where interest in the world of ghosts is rampant, the Northwest 
Coast. Here not only are tales of experiences with the dead of supreme 
interest, but also those of a grossly similar character which deal with 
journeys to strange places, particularly the salmon country or an outer 
western world. Thus the multiplicity of revival tales in this area, related 
to, yet not identical with, the Orpheus pattern under consideration, is 
not due to any innate, independent urge which is the consequence of 
human wish-fulfillment respecting the dead, but is the direct result of 
the cultural atmosphere. 

Although there are in North America disparate tales of revivals of the 
dead, they take a distinctly secondary place, while a single plot, either 
in Orpheus or Visit to the Afterworld form, has diffused far and wide 
to claim popular attention. We may infer from the breadth of distri- 
bution and stability of this tale that two factors have been at work. One 
is no doubt that pointed out by Boas: that story tellers prefer to draw on 
their memories, rather than on their imaginations.! The other, that while 
the wish-fulfillment factor has not been strong enough to create a 
multiplicity of revival tales, it has made the Orpheus tale particularly 
acceptable and held it to a constant form amidst a variety of cultural 
influences. 


1 Boas, Development of Folk-Tales, 340, Mythology and Folk-Tales, 401, 
Tsimshian, 880. 
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